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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Joy 20TH, Gounod's last new Opera, 


‘ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 








On MONDAY NEXT, July 22nd (for the last time this season), ‘“ L'AFRI- 
CAINE.” 

On TUESDAY NEXT, July 23rd (for the last time but one), ‘‘ ROMEO E 
GIULIETTA.” 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 24th, ““ DON CARLOS.” 

On THURSDAY NEXT, July 25th, “DON GIOVANNI.” 
On FRIDAY NEXT, July 26th, “FAUST E MARGHERITA.” 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
On SATURDAY, July 27th, “ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson. 
Last Night but One of the Subscription. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Juty 20TH (last time), Verdi’s Opera, 


“LA TRAVIATA.” 


Mesdames Christine Nilsson, Corsi, Banermeister; Signori Gantoni, Pandolfinl, 
Agretti, Bossi, Casaboni, Foli, Lyall. 








“ Marta.’—Madlle. Christine Nilsson.—Extra Night. 


MONDAY NEXT, July 22nd, Flotow's Opera, “MARTA.” Lady Enrichetta, 
Malle. Christine Nilsson. 





“Tl Flauto Magico.”—Titiens and Nilsson. 
Last Night of the Subscription. 


TUESDAY NEXT, July 23rd, will be presented, for the first time this season, 
Mowsftt's Grand Romantic Opera, “IL FLAUTO MAGICO,.” Pamina, Malle. 
Titiens (on this occasion, and her first appearance in that character); A trifiam- 
mante, Malle. Christine Nilsson (her first appe»rance in that character in England) ; 
Tre Damigelle della Regina, Mdlle. Marivi, Mdlle, Corsi, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini; 
Papagena, Mdlle. Sinico; Tre Geni, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Madame Demeric- 
Lablache, Mdlle. Drasdil; Papageno, Mr. Santley ; Sacerdote, Signor Agretti; 
Oratore deg!’ [niziati, Signor Bossi; Un Altro Sacerdote, Signor Foli ; Monostatos, 
Mr. Lyall; Duo Uomini Armati, Signor Mar fredi, Signor Bertacchi; Sarastro, Herr 
Rokitansky ; Tamino, Signor Gardoni. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


“ 7" nl + 

\ EDEA.”—Mpute. TITIENS.—GRAND EXTRA 

} NIGHT.—Nortice.—In accordance with a general desire that the season at 
HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE should not terminate without a performance of this, 
the greatest of lyric operas, Mr. MAPLEsoN has the honour to announce that Cheru- 
bini’s Grand Opera, * MEDEA,” will be presen'ed on THURSDAY NEXT, July 
25th. Medea, Malle. Titiens ; Jason, Signor Mongini (his first appearance in that 
character); and Creonte, Mr. Santley. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


(2 STAL PALACE.—The LAST of the Series of 

GRAND OPERA CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES, THIS 
DAY (SATURDAY), Jury 20th. 

Vocalists:—Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Sinico, Mdlle. B ister, and Mad: Tre- 
belli Bettini ; Signor Mongini, Mr. Hobler, Siznor Voli, Signor Gassier, and Herr 
Rokitansky, with full Orchestra and extended Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Admission, Five Shillings ; Guinea Season Tickets free. 


nh] ry “ : 
THE BELGIAN RECEPTION COMMITTEE, in 
answer to numerous applications, beg to urce that arr ts have 
heen made to give a series of GRAND CONCERTS, under the direction of Mr. F. 
Kinossory, at the AGRICULTURAL HALL (Islington), commencing July 20, and 
terminating on Saturday evening, July 27, 

The Splendid Decorations and Brillient Illuminations designed and executed by 
Messrs. J. Defries and Sons; together with the Prismatic Fountains, inverted by Mr. 
Silvester; and the Fairy Gardens, as on the cecasion of the Gr.nd Ball given in 
honour of the visit of the Belgians to England, will remain for these Concerts. 

The full programme for each Concert, may be obtained at the Hall, and at all the 
principal libraries and music-sellers. 

Admission One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. Doors open at Seven; 
commence at Fight. 

July 18, 1867, 




















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


PRINCIPAL ..... «.. Proressok STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Vick-PRINCIPAL ...... Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 












































HE ANNUAL PUBLIC CONCERT of this Institution 


will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday, July 24th, ecm- 
mencing at Two o'clock P.M. 


There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors, together 
with the late and present Students, 


The Programme will include Handel's “ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,” with Mozart's 
additional Accompaniments. 
Coxpuctor—Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Single Tickets, 7s. 
Family Tickets to admit Four Persons, £1 1s. 
To be had at the principal Music Warehouses; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and 
at the Institution, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


OYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Mareare. — Motte. 
LU RITA FAVANTI will sing during the week the new Spanish song, by 
Aveustes Grevitte, “THR BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN,” and the 
new Ballad by WeELLINcron Guernsey, “1 SAT WITH ONE I LOVE LAST 
NIGHT.” 


OYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Mareare.—The Band 
) of this fashionable Establishment will perform nightly during the week— 
“LE FLEUR DU PRINTEMPS WALTZ”... we AOELINA Patti; 
AND 
“THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA” ... ae 








we WELLINGTON GUERNSRY. 


Gr. GEORGE'S HALL Layenam Prace.—The AN- 
‘ NUAL MORNING CONCERT by the PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS of 
the LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC will take place Tuts Day, Saturvay Juty 
20th, at Three o'clock, under the direction of Professor WyLD«, Mus. Doc. Tickets, 
5s. each, to be had at the Hall. 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
M R. BUSCH, a German Professor of the Pianoforte, who 
1 


has been in this country for fifty years,and in his day was a popular Teacher, 
is now, when eighty years old, stricken, not only by the infirmities of ace, but by 
pecuniary misfortunes bey ond his power to avert. His Friends and old Pupils are 
desirous to assist in getting up a Subscription to relieve him in his necessity, and will 
be glad of the Aid of the Benevolent; fur which purpose Donations wisl be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. Cuappe.t & Co,, Bond Street. 


J ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Tus Day, at the Hall- 
1 by-the-Sea, Margate (first time of perf.rmance), the new song, ‘A DAY 
TOO LATE” (words by H. Hrrser Esq., music by Miss Rost Hurseg). Published 
price 3s., by Duncan Daatson & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. . 











JISS ROSE HERSEE will sing on Monday next, at the 

Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, Benepict’s Grand Variations 01 “LE C \RNA- 

VAL DE VENISE,” with the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Charles Hall, 
Published, price 4s., by Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


J ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 
Margate, until the second week in August. Applications tor subsequent 
dates to be addressed to her new residence, 8, Westbourne Square. Hyde Park. 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascuen’s “L’AMOUR 
DU PASSE,” at Scarborough, on July 23rd; and “ ALICE,” at Harrogate, 
July 24th. 


V DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 


Contralto) from the principal theatres in Ltaly, has arrived in London and is 
open to engagements for Opera (italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios fc. Ad- 
dress care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Re-ent 
Street. ! 























AR. TRELAWNY COBHAM will sing at St. George’s 
Hall, July 23rd, the popular Romance, “ ALICE WHERE ART THOU.” 
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DLLE. RITA FAVANTI will sing at the Grand 


N Concert of the Tower Hamlets Volunteers, St. George's Hall, July 23rd; 
the Agricultural Hall, July 29th; and at Mr, Gardener’s Assembly Rooms, Margate, 
August 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. All communications relative to engage- 
ments to be addressed to her residence, 28, Abingd:-n Villas, Kensington. 


\ R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A “BOY "—in August, at 
Easthourne; and at all his Engagements during the Season, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Buy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day."—Globve. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in hi: own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy. 


_— Mor: ning Star. 
BY THE SEA, Cuer . D p' ORCHESTRE 


(\HARLES HALL, 
AT MARGATE, 


For THE SumMrR SEeAso 





” 








M* KING HAL 7 (at present cae Pianist at the 


} Hail-by-the Sea) will be happy tu receive pupils on his return to Town, of 
which due notice will be given. 


ALF RE DHE MMINGwillsing“THE MES Ss AG i,” 


R. 
M and ** ALICE WHERE ARIU THOU,” at the Hall- by-the-Sea, Margate, Tus 
Day, Saturday, July 20th. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 
; Grosvenor Street to 62, Mount StreET, GRosVENOR SQuaRE, three doors 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 








Fourth Eaition, One Shilling. 
IGHT-SINGING, by J. C. Wacker: a very simple 
method, according to the Established Notation. 
London: NoveLLo, Ewer, & Co. 





Just Published, in One Volume, Crown Evo. with Portrait of Me Chladni and 
169 Woedcuts, price 9s. 
NOUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 
‘ Rovai Institution of Great Britain. By Jown TynpaLtt, LL.D, F.R.S., &., 
Prof. of Nat. Philos, in the Royal Institution and in the Royal School of Mines. 


L ONGMANS, GREEN and Co., aternoster Row 





By the same Author, Second Edition, uniform, price 12s. 6d. 
HEAT considered asa MODE of MOTION, 
Lo nde n: 
THE VOCAL so NATA, 
(Just Published, Price 12s.) 
SONATA DUO, for Voice and Piano composed by 
J CHARLES FOWLER. The first and only Sonata ever written for the voice 
and piano, ‘The author has arranged to supply the musical profession with copies at 
2s. 6d. each. On receipt of 2s. 6d. in stimps or otherwise, from a musical protessor, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Fowler, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by 
return of post. 
* A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.”"—The Times. 
“At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several intere sting novelties were presented, the most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano."—The Morning Post, 
“* The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many compositions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in tall prope rtlons, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Mdil+, Bauermeister."—T7he Standard, 
THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 
A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANELELN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 
late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; ard of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, W impole Street, w. 


London: Hammonp & Co, 





NEW SPANISH SONG, 
“THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN.” 
Written by Mes. WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
The Music composed by AUGUSTUS GREVILLE. 
Price 3s. 
‘* One of the most charming and brilliant songs of the present day.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
LO Gpnserd ter A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosa.ine. 


Sung by Miss 8. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Ba 
of Music). Price 3s. ’ _— . sleppeceiiaimataiaas 


London : Doncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIl GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 


LONELINESS ... 

LO IMPROVISATORE ‘DEL VILLAGGIO 

L'ORTOLANELLA ove ove ove e ove 

LA SPINAZZOLESE .,, ose see tee nee 

LITALIA . eee eee *. eco eee ese ose eco 
‘London: Cnamen & Co. (Limited, 210, Regent Street, W. 


NOTIC E. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


§ chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “ LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN ™ (“Conversation Alsacienne™), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 

Loudon, 244, » Regent Street, June, 1867. 


“TM AN ALS SATIAN = 
(“Je suis Alsacienne”), 
The celebrated Duet from Orrensacu’s Conversation Alsacienne, 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” 
As sung by Madame Trebelli and Jules Lefort at the State Concert, Buckingham 


Palace, and by Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Price 4s. 








London: Doxc AN Davison & Co., 


244, Regent Street, Ww. 


NEW CONT RAL TO SONG, 


As sung by Mdlle. Draspit, Miss Joria Evton, Madame Lavra Baxter, 
Madame SaAversrey, etc., 


“THE HINDOO WIDOW.” 
Written by HENRY FORBES WHITE. 
The Music composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 
Doncan Davison & Co., 


London : 214, Regent Street, W. 


bie HAIL BELGIUD 
(“La Brabagonne.’’) 
Sung for the first time at the Agricultural Hall, in honour of 
THE VISIT OF THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
The Music Harmonized by FREDERICK KINGSBURY 
The English Words by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 
Duwcan Davison & ©o., 244, Regent Street, w. 


“A VOLUNTEER GREETING.” 


Sung for the First Time at the 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
IN HONOUR OF 


THE VISIT OF THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
The Words by H. B. FARNIE. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
Separate Vocal Parts, 6d. each. 


$99 
. 


London: 





In the Press, 
“THE LITTLE MESSENGER,” 
SONG. 
The Words by J. LAY. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mdlle. LissHarrt. 
The Music by HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH's FUGUE, “ ALLA TARANTELLA,” 
Played with distinguished success by 

MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 

ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At hs RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 

Price 5s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS or ORCHESTRAS, & BANDMASTERS. 
By F. J. FETIS, 


Chapel; Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, &c, Translated from the original 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
(Continued from p, 457). 


CuarpTer XII. 
Of the Trombone. 

158. The trombone, as its name indicates, is a large tromba or 
rumpet. It completes this family, and is divided into tromboni 
alto, tenor, and bass. 

159. The compass of the trombone alto, like the bass trombone, 
is not alike in all countries; in Germany the dimensions of the 
tubes being larger than in France, and the manner in which some 
portions of it are disposed being different, the bass trombone 


a at 
decends to C = while in France, it only descends to E 


oy — 
S| In both countries it can reach to Gi The 


@o 
alto trombone is a fifth higher than the bass trombone, and 


17 SE ee =.= 
descends to B S| reaching up to E | 


160. Differing in construction to the trumpet, though not in 
sound, the trombone is composed of two tubes which fix in, and 
slide upon each other, so that it can be elongated according to 
necessity by the performer, and thereby produce all the notes of 
the chromatic scale, from the lowest to the highest within the com- 
pass of the instrument. 


Chromatic scale of the Trombone Alto. 
































Chromatic scale of the Bass Trombone. 
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161. Three parts are generally written for the trombones, which 
are called bass trombone, tenor trombone, and alto trombone. The 
tenor trombone part is sometimes played upon the bass trombone. 
Some composers write these three parts on the one set of lines, with 
the F, or bass clef ; others the tenor part with the key of C upon the 
fourth line ; others write upon the same set of lines, the tenor and 
bass trombone parts, and on the next lines write the alto trombone 
part. Others again write each part separately, and in the key of 
each instrument. 

162. There has been wanting to complete the trumpet family a 
contra-bass trombone, which could play the same notes as the bass 
valve horn. The necessity of proportioning the length of the tube 
to the extent of the performer's arm precluded the possibility of 
reaching the lower notes of a part so written; but the recent 
application of valves to trombones, will, I believe, have the effect 
of rendering the family complete. The tube being curved like that 
of the trumpet, the instrument has become considerably shortened, 
and the movements of the arm are no longer necessary in varying 
the intonations. All the mechanism consists on the play of the 
valves, and the maker can increase the dimensions of the tube so as 
to ensure the production of the lowest notes. Three valves were 
required to produce all the notes that have been hitherto prac- 


ticable on the chromatic scale with the ordinary use of the slide. 
By means of the valves, it is now much easier to produce the notes 


than by the old system. 
CuartTer XIII. 


Of the Sax Horn. 

163. A valve instrument of French origin, and of a full and 
sweet sound has given birth, within the last twenty five-years, to a 
family of brass instruments, which, by their sonority, bears no 
analogy with any other. This instrument, adapted originally 
for marches and quicksteps in the French army, is called the Sax 
Horn. The English names for the five species of sax horns are— 
the soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and bass. The large tube 
of the tenor, baritone, and bass imparts to them a most powerful 
and perfect sound. 

It is these instruments which, improved in their dimensions 
and made with valves and in several keys, have become the type of 
the family above mentioned. Their inventor, M. Saxe, called 
them Sar Horns. ‘The tone of the sax horn neither resembles 
that of the horn nor the trumpet. The quality of its tone, 
expressive and broad, is peculiar to itself. 

164. The sax horns have become the vocal instruments of brass 
bands. ‘They are also used in full military bands, and in an 
ordinary orchestra, though in the latter very rarely, and only in 
the case of a solo. 

165. As stated above, there are some sax horns in E soprano, 
alto and baritone in Bp, and some in Ep tenor and bass. In 
brass bands there are some in other keys for difficult modulations ; 
but the sax horns in BP and in EP are the most frequently em- 
ployed. The Ep soprano stands in the same relation to the BZ 
alto sax horn, a fourth below the E 9 soprano, as the small clarionet 
does to the large one. It is a difficult instrument to play, and 
should be employed with discretion. 


Scale of the E {7 Soprano Sax Horn. 
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se 
chromatic scale is perfect. The pitch of the ED tenor sax horn 
is an octave below the soprano EP. 


Diatonic Scale of the E'} Tenor Sax Horn. 


















































* The pitch of the instrument is a fourth below the ED soprano. They 
are sometimes denominated Flugel Horns or Chromatic Bugles in England. 
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chromatic scale is perfect. The baritone BD? sax horn is just 
an octave below the alto in B?. It has been the custom with band- 
masters to write the music both for this and the ED tenor in 
the soprano clef, chiefly to facilitate the performer ; arrangers of 
brass band and military music should bear that in mind when 
writing a score, as this custom is felt to be a great inconvenience 
by those artists who thoroughly understand the pitch of the 
several sax horn instruments. 


Diatonic Scale of the Baritone Sax Horn in BD. 
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The euphonium, or bass tube, is another instrument of the same 
class, with either three or four valves, and stands in the pitch of C 
or B?; its compass extends, with a good performer, over three 
octaves from C or B? below; it is used in orchestras and military 
bands with excellent effect both as a solo instrument and contra- 
bass. Mr. Alfred Phasey, of Her Majesty’s Theatre orchestra, has 
long been celebrated as a soloist on it, both at the Crystal Palace 
and public concerts, its tone is full and sonorous, and in full 
choruses it tells with much power. The open notes of the B? 

be. 

. eae 

Pec ‘ 

o = || and the chromatic scale 
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is perfect. 

( To be continued.) 


Pesto.—According to report, the Abbé Liszt will give a series of 
nine concerts here in November, when, in addition to a number of his 
own works, he will include in the programmes Beethoven’s Erotica and 
Ninth Symphonies. 

W ermar.—On the 28th August will be celebrated the eight-hundredth 
anniversary of the Wartburg. It is proposed to give a performance, 
under the direction of the composer himself, of the Abbé Liszt's 
oratorio, Die heilige Elisabeth, in the celebrated old fortress of the 
Thuringian Landgraves, of the “‘ Minnesinger,” and, though last not 
least, of Luther himself. 

Bapen-Bapen.—With the exception of three Quartet Soirées, given 
by the Florentine society, including Herr Jean Becker and colleagues, 
who have afforded great satisfaction to a small but most select public, 
there have been as yet no concerts of any importance in the Conver- 
sationshaus. Mad. Pauline Viardot-Garcia, however, has long since 
resumed her Sunday Matinées, to which all the leading artists and the 
principal visitors enjoy—free admission. The Queen of Prussia and 
the Grand Duchess of Baden have been to several of the Matinées.— 
The Theatre was opened a few days since by the company from the 
Royal Opera-house, Stuttgart, who proposed giving three performances, 
—The Italian operatic season will commence on the 8th August, and 
extend up to the 14th September, The artists engaged are: Signore 
Vitali, Grossi, Signori Nicolini, Delle Sedie, Zuchini and Agnesi. 
Among the works performed will be Crispino e la Comare, Ernani, 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, Linda di Chamouniz, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and 
Faust (by M. Gounod), 

Tue “ DevtscueR SAncersunv.”—The general committee of this 
association have just published their report, embracing the period from 
July 1865 (the epoch of the Dresden “ Sangerfest”’) up to last June. 
Particular stress is laid upon the fact that, despite the political changes 
which have occurred, the association still extends over all Germany. 
A list, too, is given ot the members. Attached to the association are 
62 smaller unions or Vereine, with 52,000 singers belonging : to Austria, 
1,200; to Prussia, 15,000; to Saxony, 11,000; to Wurtemburg, 6,300; 
to Bavaria and the Palatinate, 6,900; to Thuringia, 3,300; to Baden, 
3,400 ; to Hesse, 900; to Mecklenburg and Liibeck, 1,540; to Anhalt, 
1,500; to London, 233; and to Lyons, 30. ‘The property of the Band 
consists of the grand banner (which, together with the equipments of 
the colour-guard, cost about 1,000 thalers), government and other 
securities of the value of 1,300 thalers, 1,884 thalers, 23 silver groschens, 
and 7 pfennigs ; outstanding claims amount to some 1,500 thalers. 





GOUNOD'S ROMEO AND JULIET. 

We cannot look upon the production of Romeo e Giulietta in any 
other light than that of a genuine success. ‘The last opera by the 
musician of Faust was a sine quad non at one or other of the London 
houses, to which, since 1863, J’aust has rendered such substantial 
service ; and Mr. Gye, as the successful bidder for the privilege of 
giving it in an Italian dress, may be fairly congratulated. The 
Covent Garden director has, moreover, done his very utmost to 
pane it to the frequenters of his establishment in a style con- 

ormable with its claims as a work of art, and as the latest 

contribution to the operatic stage of a composer who, besides being 
now the chosen musical laureate of the French people, has won 
acceptance in every city of the old world, as of the new, where a 
public exists to support a lyric theatre. 

So much has been said and written about Romeo et Juliette since 
it came out, scarcely three months ago (April 27), at the Théatre 
Lyrique in Paris, where it still continues to be an abiding attrac- 
tion, that the task of description is happily alight one. ‘To narrate 
the story of Shakspere’s play for English readers would be super- 
fluous. All that is requisite is to show how MM. Barbier and 
Carré have employed the materials which that rich mine of poetry 
and romance offered to their hands. In laying out the drama for 
music, those ingenious gentlemen have, we think, been quite as 
happy as in Faust. Among the great elements of success in Faust 
were the simplicity of the plot, the striking individuality of the 
chief personages, and the fact that each successive scene involved 
some incident which, while helping the story forwards, kept up its 
interest to the end. These elements are equally observable in 
Romeo et Juliette. True there are a greater number of characters 
than in Faust ; but the French librettists have made the hero 
and heroine conspicuous by toning down the others. Thus, for 
example, the Nurse, who would hardly have been amenable to 
musical treatment, becomes almost a nonentity ; Benvolio is in no 
better case ; Peter, the Apothecary, &c., are omitted. Mercutio, old 
Capulet, and Friar Laurence each preserve a certain degree of 
importance, as indeed, was essential; but the rest—the Prince of 
Verona and the Capulet servant, Gregory, perhaps excepted—are 
mere lay figures. Stephano, whom the author of what passes in 
the books for an English translation of the Italian version calls 
‘*an invention of the librettists,” is no other than Romeo’s faithful 
servant, Balthazar, under a new name, turned into a stripling page 
and otherwise modified for the occasion. ‘Thus Romeo and Juliet 
—one or the other being on the stage in nearly every scene, and 
having three very long scenes entirely to themselves—are the 
characters in which, even more exclusively than in the play, the 
interest is concentrated. 

The book of MM. Barbier and Carré, as in Faust, is divided into 
five acts. ‘The scene of Act I. is the féte in Capulet’s house (the 
fifth scene in Shakspere). Here, of course, we have the interview 
which brings with it love at first sight, and unites for ever the 
fates of the ‘‘star-crossed lovers ;” the anger of the fiery Tybalt, 
restrained though not appeased by the hospitable old Capulet ; with 
other familiar incidents. ‘The substance, moreover, of Shakspere’s 
fourth scene, where Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio and their com- 
panions take counsel how they shall most safely join the Capulet 
féte is also included. Capulet leading off his guests to the dance, 
the strange maskers are left to themselves, and here Mercutio 
delivers the famous speech about ‘‘ Queen Mab.” There is abundant 
life in the music which M. Gounod has found for this first act. 
The dance, in three-four measure, which both begins and terminates 
it, and by its frequent appearance may be said to bind the whole 
together, is, if not remarkably new, at least tuneful, well-marked, 
and spirited, besides comprising two pretty choral themes 
(‘* L’heure s’envole” and ‘“ Nuit d'ivresse”). Juliet’s entry 1s 
the signal for a short and tuneful chorus (** Ah ! quelle et belle !”) ; 
but the first words that come from her lips (‘ Ecoutez, ecoutez,” 
&e,) are set to music hardly in keeping with so pensive a heroine. 
In the succeeding air, with chorus (‘+ Allons, jeunes gens”), the 
melody of which is bold and hasa certain smack of the old English 
character, Capulet urges his guests to chcose their partners. ‘This 
is repeated to the same words, and with good effect, near the close 
of the finale. We should like to be able to congratulate M. 
Gounod on his setting of the ‘* Queen Mab,” as it appears In the 
French book (‘ Mab, la reine des mensonges ”’) ; but, in strict con- 
science, we are unable. ‘The voice part (for baritone) is common- 
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place where it is not vague, and the orchestration is more laboured 
than successful. ‘That there would be cleverness about the whole, 
M. Gounod’s many achievements as a master of fanciful orchestra- 
tion had led us to anticipate ; but he might certainly have been better 
inspired by such a subject. Coming, too, in the place assigned to 
it, this air delays the progress to the action to no purpose. M. 
Gounod’s ‘* Queen Mab” might, in correctness, be denominated a 
scherzo, with accompaniment for the voice. Although Signor 
Cotogni sings his part in it well, and the members of the orchestra 
play the accompaniment with a delicacy entitling them to be 
regarded as Queen Mab’s own company of players—‘a team of 
little atomies,” with flutes, and horns, and fiddles, and what not, 
to sort with their dimensions—it falls comparatively dead. Nor, 
while admitting the extreme prettiness of the ‘“ ariette” in waltz- 
measure (‘‘ Ah! je veux vivre dans le réve”), and the admirable 
neatness and fluency with which it is executed by Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti, can we allow that it is at all in the spirit of Juliet—even 
before Juliet has seen Romeo. ‘lhis air, and the shorter one to 
which we have already referred (‘* Ecoutez, ecoutez”), having been 
written with a view to the exceptionally high voice of Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, for whose individual display they where doubt- 
less, and for no other reason, put-into the opera, Mdlle. Patti 
judiciously transposes both a tone lower, by which the effect is very 
considerably enhanced. The most charming piece, however, in 
the first act, is the duet, in which is musically embodied the first 
conversation between Juliet and Romeo (‘‘ Ange adorable !”). M. 
Gounod calls this a ‘* madrigal ;” but no matter under what title 
presented, it cannot fail to attract by its grace and tenderness— 
and this, remembering Faust, of some peculiar phrases and bits of 
orchestral colouring in which we are reminded, not only here, but 
at intervals throughout the opera. The jinale to Act I., besides 
the repetition of Capulet’s air, and the opening dance already 
named, contains one remarkable point—at the moment of Juliet’s 
despair in finding the young cavalier who has so captivated her to 
be no other than the son of the great enemy of her house. ‘The 
orchestra, with sombre monotony, reiterates the same brief passage 
no less than eight times in succession ; while Juliet gives vent to 
her feelings in broken phrases of what can hardly in strictness be 
called melody. This — is re-introduced further on, in a situation 
of still more intense dramatic interest. We should have said that 
the first act is preceded by an Quverture-prologue, partly instru- 
mental, partly vocal. After an orchestral prelude, comprising one 
of M. Gounod’s most laborious, if not most successful attempts at 
fugue-writing, the principal characters in the drama, seated on the 
stage, sing a version of the prologue (‘‘ Two households both alike 
in dignity”), as it actually stands in Shakspere—the whole 
concluding with a slow and expressive orchestral symphony, 
subsequently made conspicuous in the fourth act, and elsewhere. 
All that remains of this at Covent Garden, however, is the 
orchestral part, it having been deemed expedient to omit the chorus. 
We might advocate even more liberal curtailments in the score of 
Ttomeo e Giulietta ; but we are not quite convinced of the wisdom of 
this particular omission. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the first act, not by any 
means because it is the best, but because, from the nature of the 
incidents of which it is composed, it exhibits the most variety. 
Act II. is wholly taken up with the secret interview between 
tomeo and Juliet, scene 2, Act II., of Shakspere (‘* He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound”’)—the situation familiar to all 
English play-goers, time out of mind, as the ‘ Balcony-scene.” 
Here the English poet is followed as closely as, under the circum- 
stances, was practicable. We have the soliloquy of Romeo, who 
has eluded the pursuit of Mercutio and his friends; the love inter- 
view with Juliet; the unwelcome interruptions of the anxious 
nurse (Gertrude, as the French librettists have christened her) ; 
besides an incident which is not in Shakspere—the search of Gregory 
and Capulet’s retainers after the Montagues, master and man, who 
are believed to have invaded the precincts of the Capulet Palace 
under cover of the night. The music of this scene is, on the whole, 
equal to any music by M. Gounod with which we are acquainted. 
Ile constantly repeats himself, it is true; and there is about the 
lengthily spun-out dialogue and duet between the lovers, with its 
frequent reiterations of the same melodic phrases, a certain languid 
monotony. Nor is the soliloquy of Romeo (‘“ Ah! lave toi, soleil ”), 
though a manifest imitation, by any means comparable with the 


soliloquy of Margaret’s lover in the garden scene of Faust. Neverthe- 
less, the whole exercises a charm which, if not precisely the charm 
derived from abstract musical beauty, is scarcely less potent. ‘The 
chorus of Mercutio and his companions in search of Romeo (heard 
from the “‘ wings ”), and that of Gregory and the Capulets, whose 
pursuit of him has avery opposite purpose, help to relieve the 
monotony of the love-music, and thereby to invest it with stronger 
attraction. These choruses have been criticised, as irrelevant ; but 
we cannot think otherwise than that, in introducing them, M. 
Gounod exercised a wise discretion. The duet between the lovers, 
during which they repeatedly exchange vows, until they are ulti- 
mately compelled toseparate, is—in spite of itsdesultory construction, 
the superabundance of measured recitative, and the reiteration of 








certain phrases which, melodious and touching as they are, might 
have told their tale in a single delivery—attractive from the first 
bar to the last; and though the impression it leaves behind is vague, 
in consequence, perhaps, of the absence of regular musical form it 
is anything but disagreeable. After listening attentively to this 
scene one feels sad, without knowing exactly why. The memory 
retains nothing distinctly; but snatches of impassioned melody 
recur to the ear, like the floating and disjointed reminiscences of a 
dream. One hears the voice of Juliet and the voice of Romeo, and 
the shrill remonstrances of Nurse, and the cynical laugh of Mercu- 
tio, and the vulgar menaces of Gregorio, all heterogeneously jum- 
bled together ; and this, perhaps, at best, is the impression created 
while the scene is actually going on—a scene constructed mainly 
upon the principles advocated by Herr Richard Wagner, but more 
melodiously carried out than anything in Tannhéiuser, Lohengrin, 
or Tristan und Isolde, or than any scene that, under any circum- 
stances, may have been conceived by the redoubtable ‘* Musician of 
the Future.” This second act, like its predecessor, begins and ends 
with one and the same theme, which again invests it with a kind of 
logical symmetry. In the present instance the theme is an orches- 
tral interlude, of no great originality, but soft and flowing in cha- 
racter, and heightened in effect, on its final apparitioa, by the voice 
of Romeo, still breathing vows of love to the no longer visible 
Juliet. 

The third act comprises two scenes. In the first the ceremony 
of marriage between Romeo and Juliet is performed by Friar 
Lawrence, in his cell. This opens with a very poor attempt at 
contrapuntal writing, for the orchestra, the subject of which, 
though in the key of E flat major, opens precisely in the same 
manner as one of the finest fugues in J. S. Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavier (the longer of the two in B flat minor), but is carried on 
in a style that Bach would have repudiated. ‘The whole of this 
marriage scene is weak and patchy, and its excision, while 
conveniently abridging a very long performance, would leave 
nothing to regret. Surely the marriage between the lovers might, 
as in Shakspere, be left to the imagination. The loss of the 
quartet (‘‘ O pur bonheur!”), for Romeo, Juliet, Gertrude, and 
the Friar, in spite of the encore, which it owes most probably to 
the dulness of what precedes it, would in reality be a clear gain to 
the general performance. Though transposed and abbreviated, it 
is none the more effective. The second scene of Act III. treats 
of the quarrel between the Capulets and Montagues, the death of 
Mercutio at the hands of Tybalt, that of Tybalt at the hands of 
Romeo, the intervention of the Prince of Verona, and the edict of 
banishment pronounced against the hero. There are some trifling 
departures from Shakspeare in this; but it is ingeniously put 
together. We do not greatly care for the canzonet (‘* Que fais 
tu, blanche tourtourelle?”), which, sung at the door of Capulet’s 
palace, by Romeo’s servant, Stephano, rouses the Capulet household 
from their siesta, and, provoking their ire, leads to the squabble 
which ends in the death of the two important personages just 
named ; but, apart from this, the scene is carried on with un- 
flagging animation, a power of continuity, and a mastery of form 
not always exhibited by M. Gounod in his operatic music. ‘The 
chorus of the rival clans, twice repeated, though a little like 
Meyerbeer (as, indeed, may be remarked of the entire scene) is 
full of character and energy; the hostile encounters, terminating 
respectively in the deaths of Tybalt and Mercutio, are managed 
with infinite spirit ; and the climax, when the Prince arrives to 
put an end to the disturbance, although here again we fall back 
upon that eternal and interminable accompanied recitative, 
is strikingly impressive. Altogether this scene, in a musica] 
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sense, may be described as one of the most successful. The 
original plan, in accordance with the first edition of the pianoforte 
score, is materially curtailed; but we believe the finale to the 
third act as given now in Paris is identical with that of the 
Italian adaptation. ‘True we lose a march, and a good deal more ; 
but the composer himself must feel convinced that the condensed 
version is incomparably the better of the two. 

Act IV. is in our opinion the finest of the opera. The scene is 
Juliet’s chamber (Scene 5 of Shakspere’s Act III). It is divided 
into two sections. In the first occurs the parting interview between 
the lovers, after their marriage vows have been blessed by the holy 
friar, and Romeo, banished (whether to Mantua or not, MM. 
Barbier and Carré refrain from letting us know), is about to take 
leave of his wife. In the next, old Capulet apprises his daughter 
of her approaching marriage with County Paris; Friar Laurence, 
while Capulet is gone to welcome the marriage guests, confides to 
Juliet the phial containing the sleeping draught ; Capulet, Paris, 
and their friends arrive for the marriage ceremony; and just as 
Paris tries to place the wedding ring on Juliet’s finger, the potion 
begins to act. Juliet gradually staggers under its effect, and 
ultimately becomes insensible—the curtain falling upon au apparent 
death instead of upon a wedding. We need hardly point out 
wherein the arrangement of these incidents differs from that of 
Shakspere; but, on the whole, we think it could hardly have 
been contrived more skilfully. In the music of Act IV., from 
which a long but not very interesting, and not at all appropriate, 
epithalamium (‘‘ Cortége Nuptial”) is omitted, besides a scene 
during which Juliet swallows the sleeping draught (this last also 
omitted in Paris), is expunged to manifest advantage, M. Gounod 
rarely sinks below the mark he has long honourably sustained 
among modern dramatic composers. The parting interview between 
the lovers (‘‘ Nuit d’hyménée”), which opens with the symphony 
already announced at the termination of the “* prologue-overture,” 
is lengthy, and the voices are too often reduced to the somewhat 
jejune expedient of singing in ‘ thirds” and “sixths”; but it is 
melodious and expressive from end to end, and comprises a passage 
where Romeo, bar after bar, echoes the words and imitates the 
music of Juliet, beautiful in its simplicity alone. That this duet 
becomes monotonous, in consequence of the frequent reiterations 
of particular phrases, and would easily bear curtailment, is 
undeniable. It is, nevertheless, lovely throughout. ‘The first 
~ is wisely transposed by Mr. Costa, half a tone lower than in 

aris, for the accommodation of Mdlle. Patti and Signor Mario— 
who, however, taking into consideration the difference of pitch 
adopted by France and England, are not far from the original key. 
At the end, where Romeo descends from the balcony, a fragment 
of the strain already twice referred to, accompanied by the voice 
of the bereaved and disconsolate Juliet, in broken snatches of 
melody, is heard. The next scene may be almost unreservedly 
praised. When Capulet announces to his daughter the near 
approach of her intended bridegroom, the agonizing reflections of 
Juliet are accompanied (in a new key) by the orchestral passage, 
so sombre in its monotonous reiteration, to which passing allusion 
was made in speaking of the situation in Act I., where the love- 
struck girl is made aware that her Romeo is a Montagu. Here it 
comes again with real dramatic truth. But, perhaps, best of all 
in this fourth act is the scene where Friar Laurence describes to 
Juliet the effect of the sleeping draught, the simulated death to be 
caused by which is to save her from the hated alliance with Paris. 
In the first part of this is assigned to the orchestra a remarkable 
symphony, which,‘subsequently _ the last act), is played while 
Juliet lies asleep in the tomb of the Capulets (‘‘ Le Sommeil de 
Juliette”). The whole, however, is impressive; and the change 
in the character of the music, when the Friar makes his terrified 
charge comprehend that the effect of the draught will be temporary 
sleep, not death, and that, at the end of a certain period—* un 
jour,” according to MM. Barbier and Carré, ‘‘ two and forty 
hours,” according to Shakspere and Mr. Farnie—she will wake 
again to love and Romeo, is extremely happy. We may here add, 
as it is impossible to speak in detail of the performance of Lomeo 
e Giulietta in the present article, that the delineation of this 
scene by Mdlle. Adelina Patti, through the medium of by-play 
alone—Juliet being merely a listener during the narration of Friar 
Laurence—is one of the most subtle, eloquent, and altogether 
admirable pieces of acting witnessed for a long time past, not alone 





on the Italian lyric stage, but on any stage. ‘The play of 
physiognomy exhibited by Mdlle, Patti is quite extraordinary ; 
and the sudden change from abject terror to newly-revived hope, 
when the words of the Friar convey the intelligence that life and 
happiness are yet in store for her, is nothing less than an in- 
spiration of genius. ‘This scene alone, if a display of consummate 
dramatic power may count, should draw all London to hear Romeo 
e Giulietta, But one thing ought to be borne in mind, people who 
have their eyes on the book instead of on the stage, may lose it 
all, or most of it, and thus be astonished at the report of others 
who have watched every movement, gesture, and facial expression 
of the actress. 

The fifth and last act is mainly built upon Shakspere according 
to Garrick. Romeo opens the tomb of the Capulets ; sees Juliet 
lying on her bier ; swallows the poison just the instant before she 
revives; gradually succumbs under its fatal influence; and, when 
his mistress, flnging away the ~— phial, which contains for her 
‘‘no friendly drop,” stabs herself with a dagger, dies in a last 
embrace. The music of this act, after the orchestral symphony 
(** Le Sommeil de Juliette’), already referred to, is appropriately 
gloomy. We have again a reference to the theme from the over- 
ture, by which M. Gounod probably intends to express the 
immeasurable love of Romeo for his Juliet, together with other 
tuneful reminiscences, when Romeo’s delirium conjures up images of 
the past—the whole being strung together somewhat in the 
Wagner style, in all sorts of keys, and with no definite form, but 
(differing here from Wagner) highly dramatic, melodious, and 
expressive. 

M. Gounod has now evidently adopted a theory which in Romeo 
et Juliette he carries out more completely than in any of his previous 
works. We may differ from that theory ; but we cannot dispute 
the great ability with which it is illustrated. In La Reine de Saba 
and in Faust are many indications of it; in Mireille the French 
composer seems to have partially renounced it ; but, as if this was 
only to illustrate the saying, reculer pour mieux sauter, he has in 
Romeo advanced further than ever in the same direction. Whether 
he will ever arrive at the goal contemplated by Herr Wagner, 
where music and the other arts are to be mere accessories to poetry 
—the ideal of the Drama of the Future—we are unable to guess. 
If such be his bent, however, M. Gounod must go to a higher source 
than MM. Barbier and Carré—say to Shakspere himself; and he 
will then only be able (if able) to do what Mendelssohn has 
modestly done with A Midsummer Night's Dream. A glance at 
Tristan und Isolde would surely be enough to frighten him back 
again to abstract music. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the manner in which 
Roméo e Giulietta is placed upon the stage at Covent Garden 
Theatre, or of the performance which Mr. Costa, with the scant 
rehearsals practicable in this country, has succeeded in obtaining. 
But of this and of the merits of the principal singers—Mdlle. Patti 
first of all, Signor Mario, who in spite of a cold and hoarseness 
for which a printed apology was circulated in the theatre on 
Saturday, is‘an ideal Romeo, if there ever was one, and the rest— 
we must take another opportunity of speaking.— Times. 








Maprip.—The ‘Teatro Chino of the Jardin de Apolo was opened a 
short time since, with every prospect of a good season. 

Meinineen. — This year’s “ Tonkunstler-Versammlung” will be 
held from the 22nd to the 25th August. The musical arrangements 
will be under the direction of Dr. L. Damrosch, of Breslau. 

Pracue.—Madlle. Vitali, from the Italian Opera, Paris, and Madame 
Alexandrow, from the Imperial Theatre, Moscow, have both been giving 
a series of representations here with great success. Madame Alexand- 
row appeared in Glinka’s national operas, Zivot za Carja and Luslan 
und Ludmila, as wellasin Don Juan.—The following national operas 
will be the novelties for next season: Dalidor, by Smetana; Drahomira, 
hy Sebor; and Halka, by Moniuszko. A Polish operetta, Sotek, by 
Duntecki, produced a short time since, has been highly successful. 

Barcetona.—Verdi's Rigoletto and Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor 
have been the first two operas given by the Italian company at the 
Teatro de los Campos Eliseos. Without being di primo cartello, the 
company is all that cau be expected, considering the moderate prices of 
admission. ‘he principal artists are Signore Locatelli, Rossi, and Lana, 
Signori Giusiani, Giardini, Scolari, and Serrichiesi. The attendance 
has been good.—At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, the latest pieces have 
been Hl Campanone, and Galanteos en Venecia. 
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CONCERTS OF THE YEAR. 
(From the “ Saturday Review.”) 


The concerts of the year do not represent precisely the same bearing 
upon the art of music as the “ pictures of the year” upon that of paint- 
ing. Every new exhibition of pictures, even if there is nothing actually 
new in it, at all events signifies an attempt to produce something new; 
but concerts, or at least what are termed “ classical concerts,” are for the 
most part merely periodical reminders of what is old. And it is 
necessarily so. Any one can see, and after a manner understand, a 
picture hanging from a wall; but it is not given to every one to under- 
stand a piece of music through the eye on paper, even though capable 
(too rare acquirement) of perfectly appreciating it through the ear, 
when played or sung. It is indispensable, then, that the masterpieces 
of the art should be as often performed in public as possible, in order 
that their healthy inflaence may continue to he felt. Those who can 
peruse them with profit at home are at liberty to do so ; but those who 
have not this gift, and are, nevertheless, musically inclined, can hardly 
do better than go and listen to them with serious attention in the 
concert-room. Every attentive hearing of a symphony, quartet, or 
sonata, by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, brings with it 
acertain advance in the faculty of appreciation, however unconscious 
the recipient may be of the process by means of which he becomes 
better and better able to enter into the meaning of the works that are 
brought before him. Such periodical performances, therefore, as the 
Philharmonic Concerts, the New Philharmonic Concerts, and, in 
another direction, the Monday Popular Concerts, are of the utmost 
value, and the chief duty of their conductors, it must be evident, is not 
to try experiments with new works, but to render the public more and 
more familiar with those which are destined to rest as models for all 


time. 

Of the Philharmonic Concerts we spoke in detail last week. A con- 
cert, however, has since taken place—the last of the present series—at 
which the programme contained one or two pieces that scarcely sorted 
with the humour of a Philharmonic audience. What has been nick- 
named ‘the Music of the Future” was strongly represented—first by 
a pianoforte concerto, composed and serhomed by M. Anton Rubinstein; 
next by Herr Richard Wagner's overture to Zannhduser, an opera which 
has been more than once advertised in the prospectus for the season of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, but which, happily, has on each occasion been 
laid aside in favour of something better. About the overture to 
Tannhauser we have already expressed an opinion anything rather than 
complimentary, and which its highly effective performance under the 
direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins gave us no reason to modify. If an 
immoderate amount of boisterous cacophony is music, then the overture 
to Tannhauser is music; otherwise not, M. Rubinstein’s concerto (his 
fourth) is even worse. The overture of Herr Wagner has at least a 
certain intelligible form—a beginning, a middle, and an end; but M. 
Rubinstein’s concerto boasts nothing of the kind. There is no apparent 
reason why any portion of it should be where it is, instead of where it 
isnot. Of the three movements into which it is divided—moderato, 
moderato assai, and allegro—the most objectionable is decidedly the last ; 
but from beginning to end the concerto at best sounds like an improvisa- 
tion, by a not very skilful improvisatore. M. Rubinstein has paid two 
visits to this country. The first was in 1843, when he was put forth as 
a boy-prodigy, but stood little chance against a greater prodigy, who 
caine to London in the same year—the gifted and much regretted 
Charles Filtsch. For fourteen years afterwards nothing was heard of 
M. Rubinstein ; but in 1858 he undertook a second professional ge 
to England. The great promise of his boyhood had scarcely been 
carried out; and his playing, though marked by extraordinary 
mechanical facility, was by no means noticeable for any of the refine- 
ments indespensable to genuine “virtuosity.” Now, nine years later, 
he has honoured the country with a third appearance; and, if his 
performance at the last Philharmonic Concert may be accepted as a 
criterion, he has rather receded than advanced asa pianist. Playing 
more ferocious (we cannot find an apter phrase) and at the same time 
more unfinished has seldom been heard. Happily, or unhappily, the 
concerto was of the same quality asthe playing. M. Rubinstein clearly 
belongs to the school of Abbé Liszt; but he surpasses all the disciples 
of that gifted though eccentric artist in caricaturing his model. 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, and the symphony in G minor of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, now completed by the addition of a 
movement in D major (Romanza per le viole), separating the minuetto 
from the rondo finale, were the most important orchestral featares at 
this concert. Graceful as is the new movement of Professor Bennett's 
symphony, we cannot hail its interpolation asan improvement. Either 
the work should be left as it originally stood, or a more developed 
movement—a regular slow movement, in fact—be added. At best 
the new romanza is a pretty conceit. The symphony, however, 
extremely well played, was admired as before (in 1864 and 1865); the 
minuetio, which is full of charm and naiveté, was encored, and the com- 














poser was called for atthe end. At the same time Professor Bennett is 
too gifted a man to treat his art with anything approaching in- 
difference ; and we can only look upon the added movement as a 
bonne plaisanterie. The singers on this occasion were Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Mdlle. Nilsson, and Mr. Hohler. An extraordinary sensation was 
created by Mdlle. Nilsson’s really wonderful execution of “Gli angui 
d’Inferno,” from Die Zauberflote, which, though she sang it in C minor 
and E flat (instead of D minor and F, as Mozart wrote it), was one of 
those legitimate displays that mark an epoch in an artist’s career. She 
was compelled to repeat the whole; and now the operatic world will be 
anxiously looking forward to the revival of JJ Flauto Magico at Her 
Majesty’s 'lheatre, with Malle. Nilsson as Astrafiammante. A word ° 
of strong commendation is due to Mr. W. G. Cusins, not only for the 
able manner in which he directed the performance immediately under 
notice, but for the progress he has made since the first concert of the 
season. That in appointing a new conductor the directors might have 
nade a much less happy choice, is very generally admitted 

Dr. Wylde’s New Philharmonic Concerts have been held this year 
in a new building. The Gresham Professor of Music has erected a hall 
for himself, in Langham Place, and christened it St. George's Hall. 
Here he now gives his concerts and carries on the business of his school 
—the London Academy of Music, The hall is capacious enough to 
accommodate a very large audience, but the orchestra is scarcely suited 
for anything else than performances of instrumental music. At any 
rate we cannot well see how a large chorus could be sheltered there, 
unless the instrumental players were to encroach upon that part of the 
building intended for the public. Possibly Dr. Wylde has no intention 
at any time of giving oratorios or other choral performances on a grand 
scale ; and if so, his orchestra answers every purpose. His concerts this 
year, the sixteenth since their institution at Exeter Hall (1852), have 
offered great variety of attraction. There has been a little too much 
singing, perhaps; but as Dr. Wylde’s programmes, like those of the 
Conservatoire in Paris, and those of the late Musical Society of London, 
rarely include more than one symphony—to which is very properly 
awarded the place of honour, at the end of the first part—a little more 
latitude in the vocal department, if not absolutely desirable, is at least 
pardonable. Besides, Dr. Wylde now and then gives his subscribers 
two concertos; and a concerto, we need scarcely add, is merely a 
symphony in another shape. The general objection urged against our 
music-halls in town and country is that for musical ettect they have 
too much resonance. ‘This is invariably laid to the charge of the 
architect, who thinks more of the symmetry of his design than of the 
object for which the building entrusted to his charge is wanted, and 
thus takes no account of the musician. But precisely the converse 
may be said of St. George’s Hall, which has too little resonance; so 
that the music comes short and dry upon the ear. ‘Time, however, 
may alter these conditions. There is much to be said about the 
performances. The orchestra over which Dr. Wylde continues to 
preside is as numerous and efficient as in former years—with Herr 
Straus and Mr. Blagrove as principal first violins, and players of the 
highest ability at the head of each department. Of symphonies we 
have had those in C minor and A of Beethoven—two of the finest, we 
were about to add, but that as much might be said of any two among 
the nine, leaving out of the question the charmingly fresh and un- 
ostentatious No. 1; those of Mendelssohn in C minor and A minor 
(the Scotch); and Spohr’s No. 4 (Die Weihe der Tone). These were 
played much in the sane manner to which we are accustomed, and as 
might be expected from such a compwy of executants. Not the 
least interesting of the five was Mendelssohn's early symphony in C 
minor, written when he was fifteen years of age (1826), and first 

rformed in England by the Philharmonic Society, with a new scherzo 
in G minor, borrowed by the composer from his own Ottet for string 
instruments (produced about the same year), and curtailed and arranged 
for the orchestra. Dr. Wyide preferred the original minuet and trio, 
which we must allow is quite as good, if not quite altogether as fanciful 
as the interloper. There have been the usual complement of overtures : 
Weber's Euryanthe, Oberon, and Preciosa (the first of which ‘“in- 
augurated,” as the phrase is, St. George’s Hall) ; Beethoven's Prometheus 
(prelude to his ballet—* ballo serio,” as it is called in the autograph— 
Die Geschipfe des Prometheus, composed in 1891); Mendelssohn's 
Lebrides (Fingal’s Cave); Rossini’s Semiramide ; Cherubini’s Anacreon ; 
Meyerbeer’s Struensée; Signor Schira’s to his opera called Viccolo de’ 
Lapi; and a new “ Festal Overture,” so styled, in C major, by Mr. T. M. 
Mudie, a composer who, thirty years back, promised much more than 
he has since performed, but not more than this overture in C, though 
simple in plan and unelaborate in development, shows he was capable 
of performing had he continued as he began. Mr. Mudie is one 
of the most interesting relics of that once flourishing Society of 
British Musicians which, in 1884, through a symphony in F minor by 
Mr. Macefarren, proved to a sceptical world that it was not impossible for 
Englishmen to essay with more or less success the highest forms 
of musical composition. Even now his symphonies are remembered by 
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many, as works not only full of promise, but already ripe in perform- 
ance—with a leaning towards Haydn it is true, but with occasional 
independent touches all the same. The first reflection of any one 
interested in the progress of the English art, after hearing the 
“ Festal Overture,” would naturally be—* what can Mr. Mudie have been 
doing this last quarter of a century past?” In the way of concertos, 
Dr. Wylde has given us the one in A composed by Mozart for clarinet 
with orchestra (expressly for the famous Stadler, in 1791, shortly before 
the il'ustrious musician’s death), the solo part in which was played, as 
usual, by Mr. Lazarus; Mendelssohn’s in D minor (No. 2) for pianoforte, 
which Mdlle. Anna Mehlig by no means executes so readily as she does 
Hlummel’s in B minor; Beethoven’s in C minor (No. 3), ina great 
measure caricatured, though in some instances brilliantly executed, by 
Herr Alfred Jaell; the same composer’s in G (No. 4), which we never 
remember Mr, Hallé playing so uniformly well; Spohr’s for violin in A 
minor, known in England as ‘Dramatic Concerto,” elsewhere as 
«Scena Cantante,” very creditably given by Mr. Henry Holmes, by no 
means the least ambitious of our English violinists; Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto in E flat (No. 5), in which, not for the first time, 
Madame Arabella Goddard achieved a signal success; Mendelssohn’s in 
i} minor, for the same instrument, which is in no way suited to the 
finicking style of Herr Leopold Auer; and Hummel’s in A flat for 
pianoforte, undertaken by Miss Kate Roberts, a very young pianist, but 
already one of the foremost scholars in the London Academy of Music. 
Of the vocal music it would be tedious to speak in detail. Enough that, 
from time to time, some of the most distinguished members of our two 
Italian Opera companies have appeared in St. George’s Hall, singing 
whatever they pleased and however they pleased, but mostly en robe de 
chambre. On the whole Dr. Wylde’s last series of concerts has been 
conducted with spirit and success. It is worthy of note that the five 
programmes did not contain a single piece, vocal or instrumental, by 
Schumann, in whose behalf not long since the Gresham Professor took 
up the literary cudgels; and it is as worthy of regret that the universally 
yopular name of Schubert never once appeared. 

‘Lhe performance of an oratorio at Exeter Hall the other night, though 
out of the oratorio season, was interesting for more than one reason. 
First, it was got up for the benefit of a highly commendable charity — 
the Houre of Relief for Children with Diseases of the Joints. Next, it 
was chicfly organized by amateurs in high life, two of whom undertook 
a very responsible part in the actual proceedings. The oratorio selected 
for the occasion was nota very happy choice. Jsrael’s Return from 
Balylon had already twice been heard in England—in 1862, at Exeter 
Hall, and in 1863, at the Worcester Festival. Each time it was voted 
alore. And;indeed, if we are to meature its composer, Herr Schach- 
ner, by the recognized models, ancient and modern, he is as far from 
iavdel as Mr. Martin Tupper from Lord Bacon, and as far from Men- 
del-schn asthe late Alfred Bunn frem our existing Poet Laureate. How- 
ever, we do not wish to discuss a point of taste with the very excellent 
amacurs who exerted themselves in so good a cause as that in favour 
of which the performance at Exeter Hall was projected, but rather 
give them credit for sincerely believing that in Herr Schachner they 
had s'uiutled upon an embryo Handel, whose oratorio, comparatively 
unknown, would, on that account, be likely to stimulate public curio- 
rity the more. ‘Take it for all in all, this was the best performance of 
Isvacl’s Retuon fiom Babylon it has been cur fortune to hear. A nume- 
reus crchestra, consisting of many of the best London players, an 
adimirable chorus select d from the Royal Italian Opera and the Chapel 
Royal, assisted by some 400 amateurs, and professional singers of more 
or loss eminence, among whem were Messrs, C. Lyall and Hobler 
(tenors), Miss Palmer (contralto), and Signor Foli, from Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre (bass), had Leen secured. About these it is unnecessary to say 
one word, Lut the two ladies who volunteered to sing the chief 
soprano parts cannot be ;assed over without that recognition which is 
their just due. The amateurs to whom we refer are the Duchess of 
Newcastle, and Mrs, Ellicott, wife of the Bishop of Gloucester, It may 
te said of these ladies, without flattery, that the plea of amatcurship 
would be denied them by any competent judge. If real cultivation 
meals anything, they are not amateurs at all, Lut in good faith artists. 
‘. lucre ss mpathetie voice than that of the Duchess of Newcastle we 
ave rarely heard. It isa light and flexible soprano, not remarkable 
for ;ower, Lut with a certain indcfinable charm in every tone. Nor is 
t voice, ard nothing else, which attracts us in the singing of this dis- 
inguished lady, On the contrary, it is voice and art combined ; and, 

‘e than that—true cxpression goes hand in hand with voice and art, 
‘chiibg a union of qualities oftener coveted than possessed. The 
ive of Mis, Lllicott is also a sopranc—more powerful, if less sympa- 
ictie, than that ef the Duchess cf Newcastle. She, too, is evidently 
a practivcd vocalist, and sings with a self-possession that many a “ pro- 
‘sslonal” might envy, Criticism on such an occasion as that which 
jrocured fir a crowded assembly the rare chance of hearing two such 
auatcur singers would be out of place, Nevertheless, under any cir- 
cunistances it would have been difficult not to pay homage where 





homage was so eminently merited ; and before quitting the subject we 
may add that the performances of both ladies afforded unequivocal sa- 
tisfaction. A more spontaneous manifestation of feeling, indecd, has 
seldom been provoked than that which impelled the audience to 
demand, with one voice, a repetition of the recitative, “ Lift up your 
eyes unto the heaven,” which was declaimed by the Duchess of New- 
castle with an intelligence and earnestness worthy all praise. We have 
hinted that the general execution of the oratorio was singularly good: 
and we may presume from the crowded state of the hall, that the ex- 
cellent charity in aid of which the concert was set on foot has derived 
considerable advantage from the undertaking. The Messiah, the 
Creation, or Elijah, would doubtless have been preferred to Israel's 
Return from Babylon, of which the great majority of the audience in all 
probability knew nothing, and which they are not likely to hear again 
very soon; but it is questionable whether either of those masterpieces 
would have drawn a larger assembly. The attraction lay not in the 
oratorio, but in the singers—or rather, with all due deference to the 
worthy professional artists who assisted, in two of the singers. 

For the present we must desist. There are many other concerts that 
demand a passing, some more than a passing, notice; but to these we 
must devote a second article. 

o— 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(From the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”’) 

The eighth and last concert of the season was in many respects the 
most remarkable of the series. ‘The programme was interesting both for 
containing what was good and what was bad, each category pow | illus- 
trated by a composition little known, and, as to design, of considerable 
importance. Beginning with what was good, we were glad to welcome 
once more the new orchestral symphony in G minor, which Professor 
Sterndale Bennett composed expressly for the Philharmonic Society, 
and three movements of which were performed for the first time in 
1864. He has now added a fourth, which stands as No. 8 in the order 
of the movements—a “ Remanza per le viole,” as it is entitled, which 
means that the melody is chiefly sustained by violas, This new move- 
ment, intrinsically charming no doubt, has, nevertheless, the fault of 
being in the same measure (three-ionr) as its immediate prede- 
cessor, the quaint and tuneful minuetto, which was called for again 
with even greater warmth of feeling than when first performed, under 
the composer’s own direction. Moreover, the romanza is as brief 
in duration as its companion, and a want of something longer and 
more carefully developed is felt. The Allegro moderato and the 
Rondo—the first and last movements—were heard with the same 
satisfaction as before, and made us regret even more keenly than before 
that Professor Bennett should of late years have used so grudgingly his 
rare gift as a composer, That the art is enriched by a symphony 
through this last work, there can, we think, te no question. Still we 
are of opinion that the third movement must be reconsidered. The 
performance was unexceptionally good, and the audience called loudly 
for the composer, who made his appearance in the orchestra, and was 
cheered from all sides, 

From what was good to what was bad is but a step. Herr Anton 
Rubinstein brought forward a pianoforte concerto (No. 4), with 
orchestral accompaniments. This gentleman, a Russian by birth, has 
been held up as one of the greatest of modern composers and the 
greatest of modern pianists. His dual exhibition on the present occasion, 
as comporer and player, certainly did not justify the reputation with 
which he has been accredited. His concerto is little better than an 
incoherent jumble of passages, all very difficult—some so difficult that 
their author could hardly play them—none of any musical interest. 
The cantabile phrases are destitute of originality ; and at the same time 
there is an air of pretentiousness about the whole which challenges 
criticism on what might otherwise pass unnoticed as too trivial for 
critical animadversion. We have heard many concertos, but none worse 
than this one, which begins in vapid bombast and ends with a sort of 
pantomime niusic. Herr Rubinstein’s playing was as pretentious as his 
music, An unusual amount of gesticulation was accompanied by an 
indefinite quantity of false notes. There is no doubt, we believe, that 
this artist was at one time a really wonderful execatant; but either he 
was playing in dressing-gown and slippers, for the edification of 
“the unmusical English,” or his talent as a pianist has greatly 
deteriorated. We have rarely witnessed such an exhibition at the 
“classical” Philharmonic Concerts, As if to keep Herr Rubinstein in 
countenance, the first part of the concert ended with Herr Richard 
Wagner’s overture to Zannhduser, of which obstreperous piece of 
thodomontade it may be said that the beginning is worthy the end. 
Musical amateurs who may happen to have heard the entire opera Jn 
Germany will easily understand us, The overture was splendidly 
played ; but we pitied the orchestra, and still more the audience. 

The remainder of the concert was unexceptionally good. It com- 
menced with a very fine performance of Beethoven's noble symphony 
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in C minor, a work which should put to shame the so-called musicians 
of the future, who might do worse than begin by trying to emulate the 
past. The “pizzicato” in the scherzo of thissymphony, to speak of nothing 
else, is worth all the orchestral “effects” of the Zukiinft writers put 
together. The vocal music was uncommonly interesting. It was the first 
appearance of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and it is not too much to say that, by her execution of the great air of 
the Queen of Night in Die Zauberfléte, the interesting Swede covered 
herself with glory. Since Mdlle, Anna Zerr, who was famous in it, we 
have not heard this marvellous air—which, as every one knows, was 
composed by Mozart for an exceptional voice—so marvellously well 
delivered, with such fire, expression, and uniform justness of intonation. 
True Mdlle. Nilsson transposes it a tone lower; but the key in which 
she sings it would, in the time at which Mozart wrote, have represented 
as nearly as possible the same pitch as he imagined. Apart from such 
considerations, however, Mdlle. Nilsson sang the whole divinely, and 
this, allowing for two ‘“ rallentandos,’ which Mozart would assuredly 
not have countenanced. She was rapturously encored, and gave the 
air a second time even better than the first. We can now understand 
the enthusiasm caused by Mdlle. Nilsson’s performance of Astrafiam- 
mante at the Théitre-Lyrique in Paris. The other “ vocalist” was 
Mdlle. Tietjens, who besides singing ‘‘ Deh vieni,” from Figaro, in her 
best style, joined Mdlle. Nilsson in “ Sull’ aria,” the familiar letter- 
duet from the same opera, which was given by both artists as perfectly 
as could be wished, and obtained another encore, the hearty unanimity 
of which was undoubted. After these exhibitions of vocal skill Mr. 
Hohler’s “ Fra poco” came somewhat tamely, although we have heard 
him sing much less carefully. 

The concert, one of the most varied, and in some degrees the most 
attractive, ever given by the Philharmonic Society, came to a termi- 
nation with the Jubilee overture of Weber—an annual custom which 
would be less honoured in the breach than in the observance. The 
audience was the most crowded and brilliant of the season—the visit of 
the Prince of Wales at the seventh concert not forgotten. To conclude, 
the new conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins, may fairly be congratulated on 
the result of this his first important essay in public life. 


—o— 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of the Mustcan. Wortp. 


Sm,—In your last publication there appeared what is described as a 
“ protest from the Manager of the Music Court in the English Depart- 
ment of the Paris Exhibition.” No doubt many of your readers have 
concluded that this was an official and authoritative denial that justice 
had been done by awarding a prize medal to Dawes’ Patent Melody 
Harmonium. It is therefore, I think, but right that you and your 
readers should know that this manager is a person employed by Mr. 
Kelley, an harmonium maker, whose productions have only been con- 
sidered entitled to ‘‘ honourable mention.” 

The party protesting denies that I am either an “inventor or manu- 
facturer.” Well, if finding capital and models (made by the patentee), 
as well as frequently giving personal superintendence to the work, is 
not being a manufacturer, then that allegation in the protest is justifiable. 

The instrument in question was not exhibited by me; it was there 
for the purpose of illustrating Mr. Dawes’ invention, and Mr. Dawes 
had had space allotted to him for that purpose. Seeing my name on 
the instrument, the jury awarded me the medal, but feeling that the 
honour strictly belonged to Mr. Dawes, I immediately wrote to the 
Imperial Commission, requesting that they would correct this error, 
and assign the medal to Mr. Dawes, and hand it to him instead of to 
myself. I think disinterested persons will be of the opinion that it 
would be far better to provide something worthy of the honour which 
the jurors have refused to certain exhibitors, than to trouble the public 
with such futile protests that I have alluded to, against those who have 
done so.— Yours respectfully, ArcHIBALD RaMsDEN, 





_Drespen.—Herr Ulmann will give three concerts here at the begin- 
ning of September. His great star will be Mdlle. Carlotta Patti; his 
minor constellations, Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Jaell, Papper, and Stock- 
hausen.—The management of the Theatre Royal displayed great 
activity during the latter half of last month. The following operas 
figured in the bills: Le Philtre, La Part du Diable, L’Eclair, Faust 
(Gounod’s), J? Trovatore, Figaro, Martha, and Guillaume Tell. 

Darstapt.—A concert was given here lately for the purpose of 
erecting a monument in memory of the celebrated Abbé Vogler, the 
master of Winter, Meyerbeer, Carl M. von Weber, and many others. 
The members of the Cologne Association for Male Voices, and Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller, who played several of his own smaller compositions, 
Were the attraction on the occasion, The net receipts amounted to 


Tue Misses Georet.—(From an eccentric Correspondent.)—Foremost in 
the ranks of those who are always ready to perform an act of kindness, 
charity, or benevolence, are les Demoiselles Emilie and Constance 
Georgi. This was fully exemplified on Monday last, the 15th inst., 
for these talented young artists gave a concert at the splendid mansion 
of Captain Hodges, in aid of a deserving charity, which we were glad to 
perceive was fully and fashionably attended. Nothing could exceed 
the amiability and kind attention of the gallant Captain, not only to the 
company, but to the celebrated artists assembled, and refreshments of 
the most choice description were lavishly distributed, including cham- 
pagne, fruit, and ices. The concert opened with poor Alfred Mellon’s 
pretty song from Victorine, “1 never can forget,” which was well sung 
by Mr. Denbigh Newton. This was followed by Miss Eleanor Ward's 
artistic and highly effective performance on the pianoforte of a spinnlied 
(by Litolff ?), and the ‘‘ Qui vive ” galop, composed expressly for her by 
Herr Ganz. As oftenas we have heard this charming pianist, we never 
heard her play with more taste and expression than on tHis occasion. 
Signor Caravoglia was very successful in a new composition by Signor 
Traventi, which he gave with his accustomed artistic skill. The pretty 
duet from Mercadante’s Giuramente, “ Dolce conforto al misere,” was most 
charmingly rendered by les Demoiselles Georgi, who were most enthu- 
siastically applauded. Next came Mr. William Harrison, who gave Balfe’s 
beauteous song, “ O wilt thou think of me?” with all that fervour and 
expression for which he is so celebrated, and narrowly escaped an encore. 
Madame Fiorentini was in excellent voice, and sang “‘ My motherbids me 
bind my hair,” in the first part, with true feeling, and a most brilliant ma- 
zourka composed by Bottessini, “ La Primavera,” in the second part, which 
showed off to great advantage her beauteous voice and brilliant execution. 
Meyerbeer’s aria, “ Nobil Signor,” from Les Huguenots, was admirably 
given by Mdlle. Emilie Georgi, which showed off the compass and high 
cultivation of her charming contralto voice. The gallant host, Captain 
Hodges, is one of the best, if not the very best, amateur flute players 
we have ever heard ; this was manifest by his brilliant execution of a 
theme with variations from Mayseder’s opera, No. 40, arranged by 
Tulon, which was applauded with fervour. One of the great attractions 
of the concert was Mr. Harry Sanderson’s wonderful performance cn 
the pianoforte. His charming arrangement of Rossini’s overture to 
Semiramide and his astonishing execution and precision of his “‘ Happy 
Thought” polka, and his study in octaves, were the themes of universal 
admiration, and he was greeted with the most fervent applause not 
only by the distinguished company present, but by his fellow artists. 
and deservedly so. A duo by Arditi, ‘Una notte a Venetia,” 
was one of the most effective pieces in the second part of the concert, 
and the artistic singing of les Demoiselles Georgi showed how carefully 
their voices have been cultivated, which was still made more manifest by 
their admirable singing of a pretty Spanish duet by Yradier. Signor 
Caravoglia judiciously sang Rossini’s “ Largo al factotum” instead of 
“Eri tu.” The conductors were Signori Schira, Bevignani, and Li 
Calsi ; and such was the interest displayed at this charming musical 
réunion that everybody seemed to derive much pleasure from it, and 
remained until the last bar of the music was performed.—Sr. L. 
Watwortu.—The members of the Walworth Choral Union, assisted 
by the Walworth Glee Union, gave a very successful concert here on 
Thursday. Mr. W. Gadsby conducted, and Mr. F. H. Cozens ably 
performed the duties of accompanist. The first part consisted of Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett’s pastoral, The May Queen, the parts being represented 
by Miss Mabel Brent, Miss Lucie Hann, Mr. Alfred Hemming, and Mr. 
Musgrave. The trio, ‘« Shall a clown that beauty wear,” met with a 
well deserved encore. Miss Brent was much applauded in the solo of 
‘* With a laugh as we go round,” as was Mr. Musgrave in the recitative 
and air, “Tis jolly to hunt.” The second part (miscellaneous) com- 
menced with Stevenson’s “ Vesper Hymn,” well sung by Mr. Alfred 
Hemming, followed by Ascher’s ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” Miss Lucie 
Hann was encored in Benedict’s “ By the sad sea waves,” for which 
she substituted one of Claribel’s ballads. Mr. G. B. Allen’s song, “ Little 
Bird,” sung by Miss Brent, was also encored, the substitute in this case 
being “ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town.” The Walworth Glee 
Union (10 male voices) contributed to the programme Hatton’s “ Stars 
of the Summer night,” and Bishop’s “ Hail to the chief,” both of which 
were given with care and precision. 

Matvery.—The new organ which has been erected in the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s chapel was opened with public services, the sermons 
delivered morning and evening being suited to the event they were 
intended to solemnize. The preacher was the pastor of the congrega- 
tion, the Rev. H. E. Allen, LL.B. In the evening, the subject was 
selected from 1st Peter, chap. ii, 4, 5. The evening sermon, 
founded on John iv., 23, 25. The musical part of the service was on 
both occasions conducted by A. Pooley, Esq., honorary organist of St. 
John’s, Liverpool. The congregations were large, and the collections 
liberal. A debt of about £45 yet remains on the new instrument, and 
subscriptions would be thankfully received by the Rev, H. E, Allen, 





some 3,000 florins, 
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DEATH. , 
On the 15th inst., at Margate, after a long and severe illness, 
I, 1cesTeR Buckineuam, Esq., aged 42. 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
LOWER RHINE AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.* 
(Continued from page 465.) 

Ww" H a work like Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, it must be 

evident to everyone that no explanation, however poetical, 
can ever suffice for instrumental music of the highest class. How 
many programmes have people attempted to fit to this Titanic 
production ! We may take the most important events from human 
life and from history, but everything appears petty in comparison ; 
and, if we indulge in reflection, or pure thought, in order to form 
from these sublime melodies a logical chain, it is just as though we 
were to pour water upon fire. The deliverance of the soul from 
what is common is the only programme of all true instrumental 
inusic ; it is as noble as it is endless, ‘The spirited performance of 
this symphony, which commenced the second evening, was one of 
the most brilliant points of the Festival. The public were most 
profoundly moved, and it was long before the tumultuous waves 
of applause were calmed. The spirit of Beethoven floated over 
the conductor and the orchestra. 

After the deep impression produced by the symphony, the 
“Kyrie” and the ‘ Gloria” from Cherubini’s Mass in D minor 
had a hard task to maintain their ground, and the selection of 
these pieces cannot be considered a happy one. The D minor Mass 
is deficient in some of those qualities which often distinguish 
Cherubini so highly. It is anything but concise, and its length 
is not the result of a mighty flow of thought so much as of 
reflective and artistic elaboration. Calculated for a small, but 
choice orchestra, it rebels, at least in many places, against being 
executed by large masses, which crush, rather than bring out with 
increased prominence, its individuality. This is a pity, because 
none of the works performed had made such large demands upon 
the conscientious zeal of the chorus. The pieces, too (under Breu- 
nung’s direction), went admirably, and the soloists, among whom 
was, by the way, Herr Gibbels, the tenor, of Aix-la-Chapelle, did 
their best in the difficult concerted music. But the general im- 
pression was not exciting, though words expressive of the highest 
appreciation were heard from the lipsof many accomplished amateurs. 
Especial applause was, on the other hand, awarded to Schumann's 
passionate Genoreva overture. Breunung was the Conductor. ‘The 
orchestra played it with rare, I might almost say personal, devotion 
to their task; so that the execution of the work was not merely 
fiery and full of expression, but, despite its many perilous details, 
altogether blameless. 

The scenes from Gluck’s Orpheus are among the most important 
ever produced in the domain of dramatico-declamatory music. 
They afforded Mdlle. Bettelheim ample opportunity for display. 


* “ Musical Letters” by Ferdinand Hiller. 








This young artist, already celebrated, began her career as 
a pianist. It is no harm for a future prima donna to be con- 
versant with Bach and Beethoven, and we only wish that very 
many had gone through a course of this description. Profound 
musical intelligence is manifested by Mdlle. Bettelheim in every bar 
she sings. Her voice, extending over more than two octaves in 
compass, possesses rare fulness and still rarer equality of tone. 
Mdlle. Bettelheim had previously shown in Judas Maccabeus how 
varied were her conception and vocal art. With a facility full of 
grace she had given the air, ‘“‘ Die Freiheit nur allein gibt neue 
Pracht dem Sonnenschein,” while, in the prayer at the beginning 
of Part Three, she expressed perfectly the high purity of a devout 
spirit. With invincible and joyous devotion she had sung at all 
the rehearsals, and done almost too much. Her performance in 
Orpheus proved that she was not less capable of the most passionate 
expression, and competent to grasp and realize the most delicate 
effects of light and shade in Gluck’s recitative. Yet, in consequence 
of a cold, her voice was not completely under control—but she 
extorted double admiration from the initiated, for the great art 
by which she achieved everything with an organ not quite com- 
pliant to her will. Unfortunately there exists no process for 
photographing a voice, and, whether we wish it or no, we are 
compelled to have recourse to phrases more or less empty, in order 
—not to convey the slightest notion of it. But that photography 
is able to seize on many beauties of another kind, and, at least, 
assist us, in remembering them, is a fact which most certainly 
many of those present in the concert-room at Aix-la-Chapelle 
recollected and turned to account. 

The second evening was brought to a close by Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis-Nacht, one of his most genial and original compositions, 
and, generally, a work that is unique of its sort. It was a real 
piece of good fortune that Goethe’s poem, sparkling with life, and 
so magnificently constructed, both from a dramatic and a musical 
point of view, should have been left for Mendelssohn to treat, 
after being public property for half a century at the least. Among 
the things obtainable only with difficulty in this world are the 
right fiddle for a violinist ; the right husband for a young girl ; 
and the right poem for a composer. And although there have 
always been hitherto more violinists and maidens than composers, 
the last case is attended with by far the greatest amount of 
difficulty. In opera, Mendelssohn never succeeded in meeting 
with such a libretto as he required, and it is certain that it is 
owing to this circumstance that we are poorer by a work worthy 
to be ranked with Die Zauberflite, Fidelio, and Der Freischiitz. 
In the Walpurgis-Nacht, however, he found a subject to satisfy 
his best inclinations, the joy of Spring and the free air of Heaven ; 
the fantastic element, and the light of the heart, which can 
illumine every creed. It is not, however, ‘ the high symbolical 
intention” which Goethe claims for his poem that entrances us 
afresh every time we hear this eternally youthful work, but “ the 
joyous, unconquerable enthusiasm that glows, brilliantly and 
clearly, in it.” ‘This same joyous enthusiasm imbued the Con- 
ductor and those under him, and procured us a performance 
sparkling with life. Mdlle. Bettelheim undertook the part of 
‘an old woman from among the people "—and no one felt angry 
that she represented the old woman only musically. Niemann 
sang the air of the Youth, without a single tempo rubato, with as 
much conscientiousness as spirit, and even the anxious ‘“ Christian 
watchman ” without the least timidity, strange as he must have felt 
under the circumstances. The part of the Druid is one of Hill's 
best efforts ; he is completely master of it, vocally and intellectually. 
—It was in a truly elevated frame of mind that we left the place 
where the Festival was held. Beautiful, sublime German art! 
‘* Who can rob thee of thy light !” ( Zo be continued) 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

Altogether apart from its religious aspect, the subject of this 
article is one of high importance. In a church-going country like 
ours, Church music must exercise an immense influence, for good 
or evil, upon the popular taste ; and the fact deserves more serious 
recognition than it has hitherto obtained. Religious services un- 
doubtedly supply vast masses of the people with the chief means of 
cultivating whatever esthetic tendencies they may happen to 

ossess ; and, thus, religion becomes, according to circumstances, 
either the ally or the enemy of her handmaid—art. In either case 
the power wielded is immense. Who can estimate the injury done 
to the national taste during that dark age of our Church which came 
to an end not so long ago, leaving us a legacy of hideous edifices, 
and of traditions scarcely less offensive? ‘The period when church- 
wardens decided upon religious architecture, and parish clerks 
reigned supreme over religious music was something more than a 
period of spiritual decadence, for it struck a deadly blow at the 
arts with which these things are connected. The ‘ tabernacle” 
and “singing gallery” of the Georgian era were centres from 
whence radiated influences, the active poison of which has not 
even yet lost its harmful power. Happily, we no longer build 
‘ tabernacles,” give churchwardens unlimited command of white- 
wash, or permit parish clerks to be precentors. We have changed 
all that, but much still remains to be done before we can derive 
the full advantage which a perfect combination of religion and art 
places within our reach. 

So far as Church music is concerned, the combination alluded to 
is hindered by more than what remains of religious indifferentism. 
Perfunctoriness and fanaticism are strange allies, but we find them 
working together with singular unanimity in this instance. They 
do so, of course, from very different motives. The former is too 
careless about worship to make it a worthy offering; the latter, 
too zealous for its spirituality to clothe it with sensuous adornments ; 
and, thus, things which are ‘ wide as the poles asunder” find a 
ground for common action. We have no idea at present of 


arguing against the one or the other, although we agree with 
neither. In point of fact, only in the case of Puritanism does there 


seem to be a necessity for argument, since, from indifference in 
matters connected with religion we are fast going to the other 
extreme, and are becoming more interested than is likely to be 
good for our peace. But whether this be so or not we may fairly con- 
gratulate ourselves that, in common with art as applied to religious 
purposes generally, Church music is making obvious progress. So 
much we acknowledge with sincere pleasure ; truth, however, 
compels us to add the important qualification that the progress 
spoken of has more to do with accessories than with essentials, and 
that, while it ought not to be undervalued, assufedly it ought not 
to be accepted in lieu of something which goes deeper. The im- 
provements so apparent and so much belauded are almost wholly 
those likely to arrest the attention of superficial observers. The 
‘¢ singing gallery” has disappeared or is disappearing, the organ is 
heard in the smallest village church vice the village band, white 
robed choristers sit in stalled state within the chancel precincts ; 
and choral unions have spread into every district, attracting by 
their periodical festivals the interested attention of the nation. All 
this is good so far as it goes, but, unfortunately, it goes only a 
little way. Whether a corresponding change has taken place 
where change is not so generally obvious, is open to doubt, and 
becomes, therefore, a fair subject for enquiry. 

An observation of the music which finds most favour in our 
churches will scarcely enable us to solve the doubt in a satisfactory 
manner. Here let us say that from such an observation 
Gregorianism had better be excluded. The use or neglect of 
Gregorian music is so entirely a matter apart from considerations 
of intrinsic merit; moreover, the music itself is so difficult of 
comparison with that of modern times as to make its acceptance 
or rejection of little importance to the general question. That, in 
spite of crudities and barbarisms, it has experienced a revival 

uring recent years, we attribute to the working of a religious 
antiquarianism marked by earnestness rather than discrimination. 
But, with regard to that Church music which assumes to partake 
of modern improvements in the art, it is a fact that the least 
meritorious finds most favour. That this is so in the matter of 
psalmody will hardly be disputed by any one competent to form 
an opinion. The points of imitation, “ yerse” passages, and 





numberless “ graces,” which marked the tunes of a few years ago, 
we have exchanged for weak and effeminate melodies quite as 
objectionable in other respects; melodies expressive rather of a 
sickly sentimentalisin, than strong and healthy religious feeling. 
Take, for example, the two tunes which have recently enjoyed 
such wide-spread popularity, ‘‘ Hursley” and “ Ewing,” oma say 
whether anything more feeble in every respect could possibly have 
taken a prominent position in service music. Yet the psalmody of 
which these are a type is heard in every church throughout the 
land, and has its manuals and admirers in every pew. We do not 
deny it the merit of partial excellence. It is congregational, and, 
generally speaking, its outlines are drawn from good models ; but 
it wants that blended dignity of character, and devotional ex- 
pressiveness, which belong to true sacred music. This state of 
things finds a parallel in other departments of Church song. The 
worst style of double chant, in which even the elements of chanting 
are lost, stil] continues to have a host of admirers, and the most 
popular efforts of modern anthem writers are, with few exceptions, 
only poor imitations of Mendelssohn. ‘The last fact is, perhaps, 
the most serious of all, because, when a composer sets up as an 
imitator of Mendelssohn, he is hopelessly lost; and because it 
marks the abandonment of that style which is thoroughly national, 
and in which English Church composers have so excelled. The 
anthem writers of our day are not content with the “form” of 
Purcell, and Croft, and Greene; they must, forsooth, lay them- 
selves out to make bad copies of music intended to illustrate 
religious drama, and, therefore, inappropriate as well as inimitable 

We regret the fact ; in some degree for their own sake, but much 
more for the sake of the national reputation and the national taste. 
They certainly will not increase the former; the latter they are 
doing their best to spoil. 

Of chanting we have only one word to say, and that is to protest 
against the practice which reduces musical declamation to a gabble 
and a sing-song. Why should ‘the most impressive exercise of 
_— worship be thus made ridiculous? Instead of stately and 

ignified recitative, we hear a confused rush of words, a sudden 
drawl upon one syllable, and then a rhythmical tune, which 
together make up an article no more like true chanting than it is 
anything else. Is it not time in the interests of our services, and 
of common sense, that there should be a reform in this depart- 
ment ? 

If we turn from the matter and style of Church music at the 
present day to the character of its performance, the improvement 
made is more obvious. ‘To this the clergy, the increased interest 
taken in religious matters, and the spread of musical knowledge 
among the people, have largely contributed. Much, however, 
remains to be done in a field where little has been attempted. 
Carefully trained voices, choral unions, and choral festivals are very 
good things, and we have no wish to depreciate them, but what if 
the congregation remain unimproved? We hold that the congre- 
gation is destined to take an increasing part in the service of song ; 
and it is certain that the wish to do so will be, as now, in advance 
of the required capacity, if matters be left to take their own course. 
There is an evident desire among those personally interested in 
Church music to restrict the people's right to a share in this part 
of the service. ‘That desire we can readily understand, but those 
who entertain it should be cautioned against the mistake they make. 
Any attempt at restriction must surely fail; and, therefore, the 
only wise course is to set heartily about making the best of what 
cannot be avoided. The congregation should be trained to perform 
their part of the service, as has been done with success in not a few 
instances. It may be that only a very moderate degree of efficiency 
will result ; but even that will be better than having the music of 
an efficient choir ruined by the irrepressible energy of those whose 
strength of lungs is in inverse proportion to their knowledge and 
skill. ‘To such a step we shall assuredly have to resort ; at least, 
with regard to those parts of Church music which are essentially 
congregational, and the sooner the fact is recognized the better. 
With the improvement in choirs there has come an increase in the 
number of organists. The sons of Jubal are now more numerous 
than ever before ; but, whether they play better than their prede- 
cessors is a question we are not dis to answer in the 
affirmative. ‘The improved mechanism of the organ seems too much 
for the good taste of those who “preside” at it; so that for one 
legitimate display of the essential qualities of an organist, we get a 
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dozen sensational effects which modern solo stops, couplers, and 
composition pedals place within easy and tempting reach. ‘This 
cannot be altered till, in addition to mechanical skill, organists 
possess, to a greater extent than they do, artistic taste. As the 
matter stands at present, we are inclined to consider ingenious 
organ builders among the worst enemies of an efficient musical 
service. 

We might pursue the subject to far greater length, but here we 
stop, simply expressing a hope that its importance will not be lost 
sight of, but that, in the midst of conflicting opinions on every 
point of faith and practice, all will agree to see in the music of the 
Church an invaluable instrument for the strengthening alike of 
religious feeling and esthetic taste. 





MarGATE.—The vocal artists engaged for the first fortnight of 
the season at the Hall-by-the-Sea have left ; Mr. Edward Murray 
sang for the last time on Friday, the 12th ; Mdlle. Liebhart and 
Mr. George Perren, on Saturday, the 13th inst. On his last ap- 
pearance, Mr. Edward Murray sang ‘“‘She wore a Wreath of 
Roses,” in which he was encored, and took part with Mr. George 
Perren in the charming duet, ‘The Moon has raised her Lamp 
above,” from Benedict’s Lily of Killarney. The duet was warmly 
applauded. Mr. George Perren selected for his farewell song, the 
highly effective ballad, ‘‘ My own dear Home,” which evoked an 
encore there was no resisting. As for Mdlle. Liebhart, her last 
appearance was a perfect ovation. ‘The audience were in ecstasies 
with her singing of M. Gounod’s ‘*‘ Ave, Maria,” which she had 
to repeat. ‘The artists now engaged are Miss Rose Hersee, Messrs. 
David Miranda and George R. Renwick. Miss Rose Hergee made 
her first appearance on Tuesday, and received a most flattering 
welcome, which was even more flattering when she had concluded 
her songs. Her performance of ‘* The Skylark,” and ‘* Where the 
Bee sucks,” has ‘‘ hit” her audiences hard. Mr. David Miranda 
and Mr. George R. Renwick, also, have received the applause due 
to their efforts. The Bal d’Eté is as attractive as ever, and, to 
sum up, the Hall-by-the-Sea, under the able management of Mr. 
E. P. Hingston, appears to increase in popularity every day. 


THE DEATH IS ANNOUNCED OF Mr. LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM, 
which occured on Monday last. Mr. Buckingham was only in his 
forty-second year. He was born in 1825, and when about twelve 
years old he accompanied his father, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
formerly M.P. for Sheffield, on a three years’ tour in the United 
States and Canada. From 1843 to 1847 he was secretary to the 
British and Foreign Institute, of which his father was the founder 
and resident director. Subsequently he paid a visit to America 
alone, and remained there a few years, travelling through 
the States as a lecturer. His principal subjects were ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots” and “‘ The Middle Ages "—on both of which topics 
he published works—‘‘ Temperance,” ‘Prison Diecipline,” &c. 
His connection with the theatrical world began at Paris about 1851 
or 1852, when he held some post at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
under Mr. Lumley’s management, but he had certainly written 
one play, if not more, at a much earlier date. On his return to 
England he gave illustrated and descriptive lectures at the Poly- 
technic, Panopticon, and Egyptian Hall. During this period, and 
up to the time of his death, he was a prolific author of dramatic 
pieces—comedies, farces, and burlesques. Of late years he began 
rather to eschew the latter class of pieces, and devoted himself 
mainly to the production of that kind of drama which in other 
days used to be called in France comédie larmoyante. The Merry 
Widow, Faces in the Fire, and Silver Lining were especially 
successful. For several years Mr. Buckingham acted as the 
dramatic critic of the Star, from a notice in which these facts are 
taken. He was at one time a contributor to the same paper of 
articles on political and social topics.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

NopLeMEN AND GeNnTLEMEN’s Catcu Cius.—The season was brought 
to a close at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, on the 12th inst., 
with an elegant banquet, at which the ladies were invited to partake. 
The Earl of Wilton, in the absence of the Duke of Beaufort, presided, 
supported in the vice-chair by Lord Wrottesley, and a large number of 
members and visitors. Messrs. Francis, Baxter, Foster, W. Cummings, 
Turle, Land, Whiffen, Winn, and Orlando Bradbury (secretary), were 
amongst the professional members present, assisted by Miss J. Wells; 
and their performance of some of the fine old English glees afforded the 
highest gratification, 





Shaber Silber ow the Sultan. 

If there were not more people on Tuesday at the Crystal Palace 
than there are usually at the great gatherings which are held 
there three or four times in the course of every season, there was 
at least more crushing. Every one wished to get the best possible 
view of the Sultan from every possible point. | Rushes of compact 
bodies of many thousand persons first in one direction and then in 
another were constantly taking place, to tke detriment of the 
temper, clothes, and perhaps even the ribs of numbers of well- 
meaning sightseers. ‘lhe unavailing, and, under the circumstances, 
perfectly absurd question of ** Why are you pushing ?” was being 
constantly asked, and never, we should think, satisfactorily 
answered. ‘Then, instead of departing five thousand or so at a 
time, some after the concert, some after the display of fountains, 
leaving only a minority to hurry away by the trains after the fire- 
works, the greater number remained on this occasion until the 
last rocket had gone up and the last rocket stick had fallen. Then 
trainful after trainful urged their way to the railway station, the 
advancing crowd being cut up into so many ‘ portions” by a well- 
devised system of barriers, which allowed only one portion at a 
time to enter the railway station. Only a small minority of the 
visitors could have left the gardens at eleven o’clock—the hour at 
which the first formal attempt at getting away was made. Those 
were fortunate who reached London soon after midnight, and it 
was expected that the trains would have to be kept running until 
two o'clock on Wednesday morning. Everything was late at the 
Crystal Palace. The commencement of the first part of the con- 
cert was fixed for half-past four ; the second part was to have be- 
gun at a quarter-past eight, but did not begin till later. How- 
ever, by sacrificing the “ Stirrup Cup,” ‘* Una furtiva lagrima,” and 
the spinning wheel quartet from J/artha, the conductor was able 
to get the musical entertainment well over by half-past nine, when 
a general rush and struggle took place in the direction of the 
galleries, the gardens, and all points from which it was possible to 
obtain a view of the fireworks. When the display of fireworks 
had come to an end the Palace was brilliantly illuminated until 
half-past eleven, after which sufficiently late hour the directors did 
no more for the entertainment of the public 

One of the great events of the day was the gift made by the 
Sultan to his entertainers of the sum of £1000. The Crystal 
Palace was opened witha variety of objects; but what it really 
exists by is music. Thus at every festival, at every entertainment 
to which it is desired to attract large numbers at high prices, the 
chief, and in the great majority of cases, the only attraction 
offered is a concert, or the performance of an oratorio. The 
Crystal Palace is nothing if not musical. Its artistic claims, such 
as they are, are entirely in connection with music; and to get 
a true idea of the munificence of our Eastern visitors we must re- 
member that the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt have, between 
them, given to the Crystal Palace exactly three times what the 
British Parliament, after much deliberation and with much 
grumbling, has agreed to give annually towards the support of a 
National Musical Academy. 

I know nothing about the Viceroy’s artistic tastes, beyond the 
fact that when he heard Don Giovanni the other night at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre he did not seem to like it, and went away just 
as the statue scene ended—that is to say, at the most dramatic 
point in the opera. But the Sultan isa great musician. He is 
not only the cause of musical composition in others, but he is 
himself a composer. He has written a barcarolle. In this little 
fact I see hope for the East. If the Sultan can write a barcarolle 
all Turkey may awaken to a new life, and may learn to cultivate 
arts which the Turks have hitherto spurned, or at least ignored. 
In writing a barcarolle the Sultan has set a noble example. 
Hitherto the Turks have not shone as composers. ‘The only 
musical instruments we have borrowed from them are the drum, 
the cymbals, and the triangle ; and the only musical compositions 
we have ever suspected of them are marches strongly accented, and 
written in a minor key, with plenty of accompaniments for their 
national ‘“‘ instruments of percussion.” If there is no such thing 
as Turkish national music, as some have affirmed, there are 
certainly national Turkish instruments; and if, as Mr. William 
Chappell theorizes, airs are made to suit instruments, not instru- 
ments to suit airs, Turkey ought to be rich in melodies for the 
cymbals and the drum. There are, at all events, plenty of Italian, 
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German, French, and English pieces before which the composer 
has thought fit to write ‘Alla Turca.” There is something, in short, 
that by convention passes in Europe for Turkish music, though I 
much fear that in Turkey itself music is sadly neglected. Indeed, 
is not one of the great arguments against the ‘lurk derived from 
the fact that after planting himself and existing for four centuries, 
with or without taking root, in the land which was the cradle of 
all the arts, he has not acclimatized himself, has not become 
artistic? ‘This argument will be knocked on the head if many 
Sultans write many barcarolles. The barcarolle composed by 
‘‘ the Sooltan Abd’-eol-Aziz,”’ as we have now learned to call him, 
ought to be engraved with diamonds on plates of gold, and the 
believers in the all-powerful influence of climate ought to pay for 
the engraving. ‘Lhis work was not, as it certainly ought to have 
been, performed on Tuesday at the Crystal Palace, where Mongini 
would have rendered it full justice. For it is not one of those 
pieces which, like Rousseau’s celebrated opera, defy execution. It 
has been arranged for the full band (perhaps the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz orchestrated it himself), and was played the other day at a 
concert which his Majesty honoured with his presence. It was 
amusing the other night at the Royal Italian Opera to hear people 
express wonder as to whether the illustrious visitor could make 
anything of Masaniello, and more wonder as to why Masaniello 
rather than any other opera was chosen to set before him. J/as- 
aniello contains two of the finest barcarolles ever written ; and it 
was a delicate compliment to present to this most distinguished of 
amateurs a work which includes the best specimens of that par- 
ticular form of composition which he himself affects, 

With regard to the musical compositions of which the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz has been the cause in others, it is certain that they are 
at least three in number. First, there is the so-called Turkish 
National Hymn, which was played on Tuesday on the arrival of 
his Majesty in the Crystal Palace, and continued as he was driven 
through the grounds—so rapidly that he was kept quite beyond 
the reach of the thousands of eager sight-seers, who performed 
steeplechases from point to point, but without ever being able to 
come up with the eminent object of their persuit. The Turkish 
National Hymn is less Turkish but more nice than might have been 
expected. It is the composition of Donizetti, for many years the 
Sultan’s bandmaster. I speak not of the composer of Lucia, but of 
his brother. Mr. Costa’s hymn, performed at the Royal Italian 
Opera on the occasion of the State visit, might belong to any 
country ; and I should think any country seized with a desire to 
annex it would be allowed todo so. The ‘* Ode in Honour of his 
Imperial Majesty Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey ; composed and 
written by Zaffiraki Effendi, and set to music by Signor Arditi,” 
is something like Turkish music. You know at once that it is 
Turkish by the drums in the introduction. Then, forgetting all 
about the drums, you fancy it is only a polka played far too slowly. 
Then, however, a few Turkish phrases, genuine Turkish phrases, 
are heard, and the imaginative believe themselves in Constantinople. 
Signor Arditi succeeded Donizetti in the position of bandmaster to 
the Sultan, and I hear that the ode performed yesterday is not his 
first experiment in Turkish or Turkified music. The original 
poetry of the ode was engraved in Turkish characters in the 
Crystal Palace programme. It was also printed in Roman letters ; 
and to the reproduction in Roman character, a very spirited, and I 
hope exact, translation into English was added. I can testify to 
the fact that the sonorous metre and rich rhyme of the original has 
been followed in the translation. Shaber Silver. 





Piano-Forres ar rue Parts Exposrriox.—The public award of 
medals was to have taken place July Ist. The Paris correspondent of 
the New York Weekly Review states that Messrs. Steinway and Sons, of 
New York, will receive the first medal; Broadwood, of London, the 
second ; and Messrs. Chickering and Sons, of Boston, the third. [ The 
Paris correspondent of the Weekly Review” is —— inexact.—A. 8. 8.] 


Brixtoy.—On Thursday week, Master W. H. Bamford gave his first 
concert at the Angel Town Institution, before a select and appreciative 
audience. Master Ramfordégave, as solds, a fantasia on La Sonnambula, 
and Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” both of which were redemanded. 
He also played, with Mr. Cornish, the overtures to Zampa (Herold), 
and Le Cheval de Bronze (Auber). ‘The singers were Misses Annie Cox 
and Eyles, Messrs, S, Rogers, Jennings, and Harries. —W. 





EXETER HALL. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’ second national ballad concert, on Monday 
last, bore a strong family likeness to the first—a crowded room, an 
immensity of encores, and an intensity of enthusiasm, being among 
the most remarkable features in each instance. If Mr. Reeves, by 
force of circumstances over which he can have no control (and 
which are most certainly adverse to his own interests) is compelled 
occasionally to disappoint the public by not appearing, the public 
ought in the end to feel grateful; for when Mr. Reeves does 
appear, he sings magnificently, no matter whether it be the highest 
form of oratorio music, the most trying operatic scena, or the 
simple, homely ballad ; while his voice, which might possibly have 
been impaired long before this by being used under unfavourable 
influences, is now in quite as fine a condition as it ever was, stand- 
ing unrivalled in its combination of power and sweetness, each 
quality alike admirable in its way, while to each is added the 
ineffable charm of high intelligence associated with the most per- 
fect musical knowledge. No wonder, then, that all were delighted 
on Monday last, and vociferously encored the popular tenor in all 
his songs—viz.: ‘* Water parted from the sea,” ‘* The Jolly Young 
Waterman,” ‘The Maid of Llangollen,” and ‘The Death of 
Nelson *— which latter Mr. Reeves did not repeat, but gave 
““My pretty Jane” instead. But there were more encores: 
notably, ‘* Farewell to the mountain,” Mr. Patey ; ‘* Pray Goody,” 
Miss Poole; ‘* Love has eyes,” Miss Edith Wynne ;” ‘“ ‘The Mer- 
maid,” Mr. Winn; ‘‘ When Sorrow sleepeth,” Madame Patey- 
Whytock; ‘“‘ March of the Men of Harlech” (harp solo), Mr. 
John Thomas—thus rendering a programme of more than twenty 
pieces nearly half as long again, and certainly giving the audience 
sufficient, if not more than sufficient, for their money. In addition 
to the artists named, Miss Anna Jewell, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr. Lindsay Sloper added to the attractions of the evening, 
Messrs. Benedict and E. Land sharing with the last-named gentle- 
man the duties of accompanist at the pianoforte. 

DRINKWATER Harb. 


os 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Monday His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of all the Turkeys 
visited this great establishment in State. Fora description of the 
ceremony the reader may take any of our morning contemporaries 
(including the Morning Advertiser). ‘The entertainment consisted 
of the first three acts of Masaniello, with the usual cast. Signors 
Naudin and Graziani were encored in the duet of the second act. 

On Tuesday and Thursday Romeo e Giulietta was given for the 
third and fourth times. 

Last night the opera was La Fuvorita. To-night Romeo for the 


fifth time. 
Baker BuTCHER. 


—  ——. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Monday night the opera was Faust. On Tuesday night 
(owing to the féte in honour of the Sultan at the Crystal Palace), 
there was no performance. 

On Wednesday Don Giovanni was repeated, and on Thursday 
Oberon. 

To-night La Traviata. Jl Flauto Magico will be given, with 
Malle. Nilsson as the Queen of Night, on Tuesday next, and on 
Thursday Cherubini’s Medea, with Tietjens. | Butcuer Bakkr. 





Miss Fanyy Baxer, the young and rising pianist, gave a matinée on 
Saturday, July 6th, in the minor hall of St. George’s, when she 
played Beethoven’s trio in B flat, with Mr. Henry Holines as violinist, 
and a violoncellist—not M. Paque, though announced—a sonata in D 
minor by the same composer, a selection from the works of M. Gounod 
and Chopin, a fugue by Mendelssohn, and Mozart’s sonata in A major 
for piano and violin, with Mr. Henry Holmes—in all pieces proving 
herself an executant of no mean ability. Miss Abbott, Professor 
Wylde’s new singer, sang Meyerbeer’s well-known aria, “La Ricordanza” 
in a tempo 1 never heard before, quite different indeed from that in 
which I heard its renowned author play it,it being an especial favourite 
of his. Miss Abbott also sang “ Auld Robin Gray” with exquisite 
voice and no lack of sentiment. Mr. Henry Holmes played Beethoven’s 
romance in F on the violin exceedingly well, and with much effect. 
Miss Isabella Grant, Mr.and Mrs. Suchet Champion, and Herr Stephan 
the German basso, contributed several vocal pieces. Mr. J. W. Elliot 
presided at the pianoforte.—B. B. 
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HAYDN IN LONDON. 
(Continued from page 468.) 


Tn order to obtain the degree of Doctor of Music no very extra- 
ordinary acquirements were needed. But one indispensable item, 
in this instance, was the payment of 100 guineas (‘‘ ‘This degree is 
not much sought after now-a-days,” says Hawkins in his Jdistory 
of Mus c). 

It was rarely that the title of Doctor of Music was conferred 
“honoris causa.” Shortly before it was granted to Haydn, Fried. 
Hartmann Graff, Capellmeister of Augsburg, had it bestowed on 
him, on the 15th October, 1789. According to some, this was 
the same musician who displayed such great activity as a coraposer 
at the establishment of the Professional Concerts; according to 
others, it was J. G. Graeff. 

That it was the wish to confer upon Haydn a mark of distinc- 
tion, ‘‘ which did not fall to the lot of even Handel,” must not 
be taken literally. Handel was expressly invited, in 1733, by 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Holmes, to come to Oxford, and produce 
some of his works at the Public Act, on which occasion there was 
an intention of conferring on him the Doctor’s degree. Concern- 
ing the way in which Handel refused this mark of distinction we 
know nothing definite; we may, however, assume that he was 
not highly edified at the idea of being placed by this honour on the 
same footing as Dr. Greene and his fellows. Observations he is 
said to have made on the matter have been frequently repeated. 

Haydn, too, Haydn who certainly did not run after unusual 
marks of distinction, would scarcely have conceived the notion of 
towering above his colleagues in art by means of this dignity. His 

friend, Dr. Burney, was, however, of a different opinion, and, most 
certainly with the best intentions, did all that lay in his power to 
see his favourite glorified by it. 

Haydn described the festivities at Oxford in a letter to Marianne 
von Ganziger, and gave it to Dittenhofer, the musician, already 
mentioned, who was going to Vienna. Unfortunately, the letter 
has been lost. Haydn mentions it in a letter of the 20th December, 
in which, however, he erroneously gives the 3rd July (which was 
previous to the Festivities) as the date of the letter lost. 

The Festivities were held under the direction of the Earl of 
Guilford, as Lord North, Chancellor of the University since 1772. 
Concerning the three concerts given on the occasion, the London 
daily papers—the Morning Chronicle, Public Advertiser, and St. 
James's Chronicle—supply us with the necessary information. 

The leading artists of the season in London were engaged for the 
Festivities; they were, singers: Mesdames Storace and Crouch, 
Messrs. David, Kelly, Bellamy, Matthews, Webb, Gore, Oblar, 
Walton, and young Mutlow (of Oxford) ; to these must be added 

the best singers from the Chapel Royal, Windser; the choirs of 
Worcester, Oxford, ete. The orchestra consisted of members of 
the Italian Opera, the Professional Concerts, and artists belonging 
to Oxford itself. Mentioned by name are Cramer, Dance, Blake, 
Pakinson, Patria, Sperati, Sikes, Inchbald, Holmes, Attwood and 
Sons, Mahon, Oliver, Lowe, the two Leanders, Lavenu, Frising, 
Sargant, Smart, King, Dorion and Son, Watts, the two Valentines, 
Nicolai and many others. Cramer was the leader, and Dr. Hayes, 
Professor at Oxford, the chief conductor. ‘The musical ceremony 
began on the 6th July, in the University or Sheldonian Theatre, 
before a numerous and elegant audience. 
Programme of the First Concert, on Wednesday, the 6th July :— 
Part I. 
Handel. 
Handel. 
Handel. 
Pleyel. 


Sarti. 


Overture to the Pastoral, Acts e Galatea cae 
Chorus, ‘‘ Oh den Fluren sei der Preis” (Acis e Galatea) 
Aria, “ Tief dunkle Nacht!” (Mr. Kelly), from Samson 
Quartet (Cramer, Dance, Blake, Sperati) i 
Aria (Sgra Storace) ... wa os 

Parr II. 
Haydn. 


Handel. 
Cramer. 


Symphony oe obs ok sa ose ie 

Aria, “Sein starker Arm” (Sig. David), from Jephtha 

Violin Concerto (Mr. Cramer)... ase sib aoe sas 

Aria, ‘‘ Herz, der Liebe stisser Born” (Sgra. Storace), from 
Acis e Galatea ae = “si ve ae 

Aria, “ Jehovah crown’d” (Master Mutlow), from the oratorio 
of Esther vee vee ove ove ove oe 


Handel. 


Handel. 





Part III. 
we a: J. C. Bach, 

ae on oe ae ea - Frederici. 

Chorus from Jsrael in Egypt ... eee er — Handel.* 

Before the commencement of Part Il., Haydn appeared, led by 
Mr. Hayes, and “ was received with the respect and attention due 
to his great and extraordinary talent.” A er intended by 
him expressly for this ceremony, and one of his favourite composi- 
tions, was to bave been performed, .but, as he arrived in Oxford 
too late to hold a rehearsal, one of his symphonies with which the 
public were already acquainted, was performed, he himself presiding 
at the organ. Mrs Crouch, the vocalist, had been taken most 
dangerously ill on the road to Oxford, and compelled to stay at 
Henley, so young Mutlow sang in her place.—Among the audience 
were the two doctors, Ayrton and Dupuis, whose breasts were 
decorated with the medal of the Handel Jubilee, a medal which 
the King had bestowed on the sub-directors Cooke, Arnold, Ayrton, 
Dupuis, Parsons, Jones, and Aylward, to be always worn by 
them, ‘‘as a mark of distinction for the services rendered by them 
at the Festival.” 

On Thursday, the 7th July, the directors of the Radcliffe 
Hospital held their annual mecting. ‘The members attended 
divine service in the church of St. Peter-in-the-East, when a 
“Te Deum,” a ‘ Jubilate,” the 100th Psalm, and an Anthem, 
composed for the occasion by Dr. Hayes, were performed ; Dr. 
Hayes conducted. 

Programme of the Second Concert, Thursday, the 7th July, 
7 o'clock in the evening. 
Part I. 
Overture to the oratorio of Samson... koe ar 
Aria, “ So much Beauty ” (Master Mutlow), from Esther 
Violoncello Concerto (Mr. Sperati); Aria, ‘‘ Quel desir che 
amor un di’’ (Sgra. Storace) ... as uae cae 
Chorus, ‘‘ The many rend the skies with loud Applause,” from 
Alexander's least “ ae _ 


Symphony for Two Orchestras 
Aria (Sig. David) 


Handel. 
Handel. 


Storace. 


Sve ‘ Handel. 
Part II. 
Svphony, MS., expressly destined for this concert ee 
Aria, ‘‘ Wild schwoll im sturmempérter Wuth” (Sig. David), 
from Saul a ae da a es “= 
Violin Concerto (Master Clement) eee wae 
Aria, ‘‘ Donna che vuol vedere’’ (Mr. Kelly) ... oes oes 
Aria, “From silent Shades and the Elysium Groves” (Sgra. 
Storace), from Bess of Bedlam ... ase rer ‘ 
Chorus, ** Er sandte Hagel herab.”’ from Israel in Egypt 
Glee, sung by Kelly, Webb, and Bellamy. 
Part III. 
Aria, “ Whither, my Love ” (Sgra. Storace). 
Concertante (Cramer, Dance, Patria, Sperati) 
Aria (Sig David) ove és ove se see bee 
Aria, ‘ Kommt all’ ihr Seraphime in Flammenreih’n” (Sgra. 
Storace), from Samson ... re a oe see 
Final Chorus, ‘Laut stimme ein, du ganze Himmelsschaar,” 
from Samson ‘ 


Haydn. 
Handel. 
Clement. 


Mengozzi. 


H. Purcell. 
Handel. 


Pleyel. 
Sarti. 


Handel. 


Handel. 
letter Q) 


The Symphony (subsequently published under the 
which Haydn himself selected from among his works expressly for 
this concert, and of which there had been a rehearsal in the 
morning, was, under Haydn’s direction, welcomed enthusiastically 


both by the general public and professionals. Haydn himself 
expressed to Cramer his satisfaction at the successful performance 
of the orchestra, Young Clements violin playing was especially 
applauded, and Signor David had to repeat his air from Saul. It 
had been intended to shorten Part III., but the “ gentleman of the 
square cap” would not hear of such a thing, and insisted on the 
programme being carried out in all its integrity. 

In the forenoon of Friday, the 8th July, the public Actus, 
properly so-called, took place, and the prize compositions were 





* We have received a letter from the gentleman who translated the above 
extract from Herr Pohl’s work, stating that, as he happens to be at the sea- 
side, and cannot have access to the original programmes in English, he will 
not take upon himself to say that he has given the “ ipsissima verba” of those 
programmes ; that, for instance, he is right in rendering the German “ Arie” 
by “Aria,” and not “ Air,” etc. A similar reser¥ation applies to the trans- 
lation of any other German versions of English originals occurring in the 
course of the article, for the essential correctness of which, however, he 
vouches.—Ep. M, W. 
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read in the Sheldonian Theatre, which was crowded to suffocation. 
Previously to this, however, the new degrees were announced, 
among them being the Doctor’s degree for Haydn (‘ voluntarily 
and liberally conferred upon Haydn”). Mr. Crowe, the public 
orator, then delivered the usual Latin speech in commemoration of 
the founders and patrons of the University. Some other Latin 
speeches and poems alternated with the performance of short 
orchestral pieces, and the proceedings were brought to a close by 
an English poem on the origin of the Britons, followed by an 
essay upon National Prejudices, and their good and bad sides. 

On the evening of the same day, the last musical portion of the 
Festival took place, the attendance being especially numerous. 
Haydn, who had already donned his Doctor's costume, a black 
silk gown, and trencher cap with tassel, was uproariously wel- 
comed immediately he made his appearance, and, on his taking the 
hem of his gown with his right hand, and holding it in the air, to 
express in dumb show his gratitude for the honour done him, he 
was grected with loud and universal applause. Dr. Hayes, also, 
the conductor, was most favourably received, and the various solo 
performers, excited by the encouragement bestowed on them, 
played and sang with more than ordinary zeal. 

Programme of the Third ons a of Friday, the 8th July:— 
PART 
Overture to the oratorio of Esther ae as ae aie 
Aria, ‘“‘Warum liegt Juda’s Gott im Schlaf?” (Mr. Kelly), 
from Samson aoe ana waa ree aes . Handel. 
Duet, ‘* Der Herr ist der starke Held,” from Israel in Egypt ... Handel. 
Cantata (Sgra. Storace), accompanied by Haydn “ --- Haydn. 
Recitative, ‘Search round the World” (Mr. Kelly), and Chorus, 
“May no rash Intruder,” from the oratorio of Solomon ... Handel. 
Parr II. 


Handel. 


Concertante (new) asi nia ae aa a ose 

Aria, “ At length with Love and Wine” (Sig. 'David), from 

Alexander's Feast ... eas ae me aa -» Handel. 

Violin Concerto (Cramer) eas ‘ie ins aa .«. Cramer. 

Aria, “‘ Tréstet, tréstet Zion!” Sig. David), the Messiah .«. Handel. 

Chorus, “ Denn die Herrlichkeit Gottes,” from the Messiah ... Handel. 
Parr III. 


Pleyel. 


Symphony ae oes as as see ies cae 
Aria, ‘‘ With lovely Suite” (Sgra. Storace), from the operetta, 
No Song no Supper ‘ ‘a me eee “ae 
Aria, “ Pensa che in campo” (Sig. David) Paisiello. 
Coronation Anthem aie one as se . Handel. 

It was a really astonishing spectacle which was presented this 
evening by the audience, decked out in gala array, and numbering 
more than 2,000 persons, the majority consisting of the most elegant 
and fashionable women. The wonderful final chorus, ‘*‘ May no 
rash Intruder ”—one of the most beautiful and original of all 
Handel's choruses—from the first part of Solomon, was repeated. 
as was also the air from Alexander's Feast, which Signor David 
sang with such expression and passion that the young gentlemen 
in the caps and gowns were entranced. Signora Storace, too, had 
torrepeat the air by her brother. Dr. Hayes again conducted. 
The expenses of the Festival were covered by the receipts of the 
first two concerts, and so the proceeds of the third day, £500, 
went, as ‘‘ a well-earned profit,” to the conductor. 

In his diary, Haydn, now Dr. Haydn, makes the following 
entry : ‘ For ringing the bells at Oxford to celebrate the Doctor's 
degree I had to pay a guinea and a half, and half a guinea for the 
gown ; the journey cost six guineas.” 

In the Catalogue of ull Graduates at Oxford, Haydn's admission 
is thus noticed : 

‘Haydn (Joseph, Composer to his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Esterhazy) er. D, Mus. July 8, 1791.” 

No diplomas were given for ‘‘ honorary degrees,” which were 
entered merely in the register as an ‘‘ Act of Convocation.” ‘The 
passage relating to Haydn in the Register of the Llouse of Convoca- 
tion runs thus :— 

“ Die Veneris octavo die mensis Julti anno Dom. 1791, causa Convocationis 
eratut . . . . grata celebraretur publicorum Benefactorum Com- 
memoratio, et ut alia negotia academica peragentur* . .. . 
Proponente Domino Vice Cancellario placuit venerabili caetui 
ut celeberrimus et in re musica peritissimus vir Josephus Haydn ad Gradum 
Doctoris in Musica honoris causa admitteretur.” 


(To be continued. 


Haydn. 


Storace. 





* Query ‘‘ peragerentur ?”—TRANSLATOR. 





Petters to Well-known Characters, 


TO THADDEUS EGG, Esq. 


Sir,—It is a reproach to St. Paul’s Cathedral architect (Penrose) 
that he does not get a committee of musical men, or get help from 
France and Germany to plan an appropriate case for the transept 
organ. He knows nothing about it. It is put much too high, and it is 
too bad that the music should be deprived of its fair chance of 
going well, because everything is sacrificed to the eye. The organ 
is too high and too far back, and one might have been much better 
placed where the screen once was without shutting off all connection 
between dome and choir. All this, however, wants more con- 
sideration than would now fit it for the public eye. I pause for 
your reply, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun AXE Fitzroy Castie Battie. Towers. 
— 
TO THOMAS CRAWLEY ADDER, Esq. 

Sir, —I cannot find either head or tail in your book; so I quote a bit 
out of the middle, about the principle of compensation :—“ a fine 
example of which is found in that beautiful animal, the giraffe, 
possessing an immensely long neck, which moves to and fro like the 
beam of a large crane, and which would, in the ordinary structure of 
animals, overbalance the body. But with the giraffe the hind leg 
moves simultaneously with the fore leg, not in the usual way, but 
both on the same side at once, thereby counterpoising and compen- 
sating for the great weight and length of the neck. So while D differs 
from C in completing its triad upon a diminished degree, instead of au 
augmented and stronger sound, as in the case of C, it is enabled to 
maintain and assert its comparative force, first by being originally and 
mentally strong, and next by taking as its mediant the augmented 
semitone F sharp.” I seein this very paragraph a fine instance of 
compensation; physiology for musicians, counterpoised by music for 
physiologists.—Yours, Arias Rook, 

—_o—— 
TO JOHN MITCHELL, Ese. 

Sir,--I hear a State performance in honour of the Sultan is 
fixed to take place at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 17th inst. On 
this occasion the opera performed will be the more or less Oriental 
one of Semiramide. The great feature of the evening, however, 
will be a Turkish hymn, composed some 10 or 12 yearsago at Constan- 
tinople in honour of the Sultan Abdul Medjid, by Signor Arditi, who 
received a Turkish decoration in recognition of his attention, The 
hymn is set to Turkish words, which on the 17th are to be actually 
sung at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre.—I am Sir, yours respectfully, 

Carer O'Corsy (Bart). 

[The 17th of July took place last Wednesday.—A. S. S.] 

—o-— 
TO ZAMIELS OWL, Esq. 

Sir,—Our neighbours often reproach us for being brusque and even 
brutal. We laugh it off, saying that they do not understand our 
insular freedom either of speech or action, and we pride ourselves 
upon understanding in the fullest sense what we term “ good breeding.” 
1 need not trouble the owls with a specific definition of what this is, 
the more so as I purpose to narrate a pointed instance of what it is not. 
On Saturday the Viceroy of Egypt made, according to announcement, 
a public and advertised visit to Her Majesty’s Theatre. His Highness 
with his suite were shown into the Royal box, which is now, I believe, 
like most Royal boxes, the Prince of Wales’s. They had not, however, 
enjoyed the music or undergone the stares of the audience for long 
when a movement was made, and the Viceroy and his suite quitted 
their places to make their reappearance in Lord Dudley’s box. It 
appears almost incredible, but it is nevertheless strictly true, that a 
very natural mistake having been made by the box-keepers, a party 
subsequently arrived, whom to see was to recognize. They had the 
box given to them for the night, and on finding the Viceroy there, 
instead of seeking other places, or appropriating Lord Dudley’s box, or 
going home, they actually turned his Highness out of the Royal box, 
and, in violation of all politeness and hospitality, Eastern or Western, 
the Viceroy of Egypt had to vacate his place to make way for some 


private persons. Apparently at the opera the ordinary Englishman - 


and Englishwoman no longer feel bound by the same rules as distinguish 
his or her conduct in society. I have always believed that it was 
inconsistent with good manners to stare persistently and for a length of 
time at any illustrious personage who may happen to be in a box at the 
theatre; but still more I hold it to be an invariable rule at all theatres 
that no inhabitant of a box is allowed to crane his or her neck round 
the pillar, and either look behind or before the intervening curtain at 


mea 


saved carts ten a ae ee gn rn oe 
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the neighbouring occupant. Yet I, on this very occasion, perceived 
most flagrant infractions of these rules, and the unhappy object of this 
rude inquisitiveness had to take refuge in the back of the Dudley box. 
I certainly will allow considerable licence to country cousins, or very 
young ladies or gentlemen who have never been at the opera before ; 
but these savage and untamed people should be careful always to have 
a keeper with them, in the shape of some dowager or resident London 
acquaintance, who may warn them when they go beyond the bounds of 
legitimate curiosity, and deter them from the habit of eating ices 
between the acts, or talking so loud that the audience are obliged to 
hear their danal conversation instead of the strains of Nilsson or 
Tietjens. These annoyances, however, of talking and staring are 
merely evidences of bad taste and rudeness; but the insult offered to 
the guest uf the Queen and the nation calls for public condemnation, 
and requires specific apology. ‘The affront offered to his Highness was 
so flagrant that no one could have been surprised had the Viceroy 
immediately quitted the house. Like a true gentleman, however, he 
felt his own dignity to be above petty insult, and submitted to be 
treated as his hosts chose to treat him. ‘The occurrence can hardly 
have failed to diminish his estimate of English courtesy, and is likely 
to induce him to forbear from giving his entertainers a second oppor- 
tunity of treating him in like manner.—Yours, 

Owt (NoT ZAMIELS), 

— 
TO JOHN GOSS, Esa. 

Sir,—In olden times,—very olden,—the organ always stood on the 
floor of the church,—generally in the chancel, With the introduction 
of florid music came the theatrical singers, and it was considered a 
shame that they should sit with decent people, and especially with the 
priests, and so the expedient was hit upon of boxing them up by them- 
selves. and setting them apart where they should not contaminate the 
decent people. This was the origin of galleries for the singers. Our 
own view is that singers are as good as other folks, provided they 
behave themselves.—Your faithful servant, Harmony SItver. 


a , een 
TO DR. GGIBBLLETT. 

Sm,—The capstone of Salisbury Cathedral spire, immediately under 
the vane, being in a decayed state, workmen are now engaged in its 
repair. At an altitude of upwards of 400 feet, a work of this sort is not 
easy, and it has become necessary to surround that part of the spire near 
the weather door with a strong platform, from which a series of five 
other platforms have been erected at certain distances above one 
another, the lastat the summit, The ascent from the weather door to 
the top is accomplished on the outside by means of twenty iron handles 
fixed in the spire. Surrounded by scaffolding on the top, the spire 
presents a very curious appearance.— Your obedient servant, 

Sotomon Srupes or SALIsBury. 
—_—o—— 

TO MONSIEUR TAGLIAFICO DE RETZ DU MENESTREL. 

Sir,—A gentleman who was not fond of scientific music was asked 
to subscribe to the Mendelssohn Society Concerts, and refused. “ But 
your brother has subscribed,” said the applicant. “So would J, if I 
were as deaf as he is,” was the reply.—Yours affectionately, 

Baker Burcuer Baker. 
ee en 
TO ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN, Ese. 

My vrry younG Sir,—A French critic, in L’ Europe Artiste, 
criticising Romeo et Juliette somewhat tartly, says that M. Gounod 
is not like Shakspere, but like Racine—that he sacrifices every- 
thing to form. Now, M. Gounod is as much like Racine as he is 
like Shakspere. On the other hand, he does not sacrifice every- 
thing to form, but he sacrifices form to everything. Perhaps M. 
Chavet was joking—which would be chaveteuse with a vengeance. 
Chavetez vous en—malin! 








PIANOFORTES AT THE FRENCH Exu1BITION.—We perceive that the 
Gold Medal has been awarded to Messrs. John Broadwood and 
Sons, for the pianofortes sent by them to the Paris Exhibition. It 
must be gratifying to the proprietors of this well-known firm to 
fcel that the verdict of the English public on the qualities of their 
instruments has been confirmed by a competent musical tribunal 
in Paris.—Novello’s Musical Times, 

SreInway AND Sons, of New York, having gained the First 
Gold Medal for American pianofortes, Madame La Baronne James 
Rothschild immediately bought one of their finest ‘* Grands” for 
her Chateau de Ferrieres, 





Roya ITaLtrAN OPeERA.—This great establishment positively 
closes for the season on Saturday next. Mr. Gye is invariably true 
to his promise. 

MpLLeE. Marte Kress, the pianist, has abandoned her engage- 
ment for America in the forthcoming autumn, owing to the sudden 
death of her brother, a captain in the Saxon army. 

Hawtu-By-THE-SeaA, MarGate.—Miss Rose Hersee, who has been 
engaged to succeed Mdlle. Licbhart, made her first appearance this 
season on Tuesday last, and was greeted with a flattering reception. 
The songs were heartily encored, Mr, Renwick, who made his first 
appearance the previous evening, has become a great favourite; and 
Mr. Miranda, pupil of Mr. Howard Glover, sings with intelligence and 
energy. ‘The orchestra, under Mr, Charles Hall, is efficient, and Mr, 
King Hall displays much ability both as solo pianist and accompanist, 
The new “ Acoustic Shell ” is ot considerable advantage, and the general 
arrangements, under Mr. Hingston, are excellent. 

Miss Eveanor ARMSTRONG gave her matinée musicale at London 
House, St. James’s Square, on Saturday, June 22, a large and fashion- 
able company honouring her with their presence. This clever and 
rising young songstress sang Meyerbeer’s “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” 
accompanied on the harp by M. Oberthtir; Guglielmo’s ‘ Lover 
and the Bird;” with Mr. Patey, the duet from Z'Elisire, “ Quanto 
amore;” a new song by Miss Catherine Armstrong, “ Deep in 
my soul;” and the duo, “ Legéres Hirondelles” with M. Jules Letort— 
all of which were strongly recommended by her fresh and sympathetic 
voice. M. Jules Lefort sang with his usual artistic feeling and style a 
chanson d'amour by one Membrée, and “Quand tu chantes,” by 
M. Gounod, accompanied with an obbligato on the violin by Herr 
Kettenus, who also gave a solo of his own on the violin. Madame 
Patey-Whytock sang Gluck’s “ Che faro” with undeniable feeling and 
taste, and Mr. Suchet Champion, the duet, ‘‘ Si la Stanchezza,” from the 
Trovatore. Mrs. Richard Blagrove, late Miss Freeth, played on the 
pianoforte Chopin’s ‘‘ Impromptu,” in C sharp minor, and a concertina 
fantasia by Alard, which obtained great applause. She also gave, in 
conjunction with Mr, R. Blagrove, a concertina and pianoforte duet on 
airs from Faust. Mr. R. Blagrove played on the concertina his selection 
of Welsh airs. Mr. Patey also contributed to the success of the concert 
by bis careful and artistic singing. Mr. Francesco Berger presided at 
the pianoforte. Bast Bazoox. 

Mopuie. Marior pe Beavvorsty, the young and clever pianist, gave a 
concert on Wednesday se’ennight, at St. George’s Hall, before a 
crowded and fashionable audience. Madlle. Beauvoisin betokens de- 
cided improvement in her play, both in expression and execution. She 
performed, in conjunction with M. Sainton, Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata; with M. Paque, Beethoven’s variation for violoncello and 
pianoforte on “ La Dove Prende;” a solo by Mendelssohn; Thalberg’s 
Mosé in Egito fantasia; and Dreyschock’s variation on ‘‘God Save 
the Queen,” for the left hand. Mdlle. de Beauvoisin was loudly ap- 
plauded in all her pieces. M. Sainton played Beethoven's romance in 
I’; M. Paque his fantasia on airs from William Tell; and Mr. Chatter- 
ton on the harp his popular ‘‘ Nymph’s Revel ”’—all of which were re- 
ceived with distinguished favour. Miss Clare Vandeleur sang the 
grand air, “ Pensar alle Patrie,” from the Jtaliana, and Non piu mesta,” 
with much éclat. Madame Weiss gave Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new 
song, “ O wert thou in the cold blast,” and Mr. J. L. Hatton’s ballad, 
“ The lark now leaves his watery nest ;’ and Madlle. Drasdil exhibited 
her very agreeable powers in a new song composed by Madame Ruders. 
dorff, « The Schooner,” one of a series just completed by that talented 
lady. Madame Rudersdorff herself gave Signor Randegger’s song, 
‘Beneath the blue transparent Sky,” and Juliew’s song, by Mr. Howard 
Glover, “Sweet good night,” both pleasing the audience greatly. 
Madlie. Ida Gilliess sang ‘* Casta Diva,” and a ballad by Mr, Langton 
Williams, “The Fairy’s good night.” Mr. Weiss, true to his own 
aspirations onall occasions, sang “ King Canute,” and “ The star that 
lights the Sailor,” with that vigour and style that has long ranked him 
one of the most vigorous and stylish of bassos. Mr. Wilford Morgan 
also contributed one or two of his own ballads. Messrs, Benedict, 
Garz, G. B, Allen, and Randegger were the accompanists —B. B. 

“Yankee Doopte.”—When Mr. Perry, secretary of the American 
Legation at Madrid, was in one of the Basque Provinces, he heard a 
band playing the old national airs. The Basques have preserved their 
language, their customs, and many of their political rights, from the 
earliest period in which they are known; and their national music 
claims to be of the rame antiquity. After the band had played several 
other airs, it struck up ‘ Yankee Doodle,” the very tune which is so 
familiar to American ears. Mr. Perry immediately claimed it as the 
American national air. “It is one of our old tunes,” said a gentleman. 
‘For hundreds of years it has been popular among us.” ‘The gentle- 
man afterwards made good his assertion by showing Mr. Perry a manu- 
script of great antiquity which contained the identical notes of 
“Yankee Doodle,” 
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Enouish Sixcers in Paris. —(Communicated.)— The choir of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association of London responded to the challenge sent out 
some six months ago by the Emperor, who offered a prize of £200 to 
the choir (of any nation) which should gain the highest place in a com- 
petition in Paris. The competition came off on Monday the 8th, 
and the presentation of prizes, which took place on the day following, 
is thus described by Le Figaro :—‘ By two o’clock all the singers had 
assembled in the Palace of Industry, the two prize choirs being seated 
in the centre, at the foot of the steps leading to the throne. At three 
the Emperor arrived, accompanied by the Empress and the Princess 
Clotilde, As soon as the Domine Salvum had been sung, the banners of 
all the competing choirs were carried in procession before their 
Majesties, being lowered as they passed the throne, as is done at a 
review. When the banners had passed, the prizes were given away, 
The Emperor gave the special prize, which had been decreed to the 
English Tonic Sol-fa Association, to a young English girl, who was 
much moved and covered with blushes. The two conquerors then 
sang the pieces which had gained for them the prizes so sharply and 
ardently contested for. ‘Their Majesties then left.” 1t should be added 
that the prize was given to a choir from Lille, in the North of France. 
It seems that the right of the English choir to the prize was disputed 
on acccunt of there being ladies’ voices among them, but their singing 
was of such a high order (these were the judges words) that they had 
a special prize, a prize of “egalement” given them as narrated above. 
It consisted of a gold Exhibition medal, a silver gilt wreath, and a 
certificate. Mr. Proudman, the hard working conductor received also 
another gold medal, and the Society of Orphéonistes presented him with 
their decoration of honour. 

As aN ILLusrration of the absurdity of using tke old-fashioned 
fugue music, so much in vogue in New England in “ ye olden time,” 
we recollect an incident that happened in one of the rural towns of 
Vermont, not a thousand miles from its capital. We must admit that 
our ‘“risibles ” came near getting the better of our devotional feelings. 
Our choirs formerly were large, the ladies extending across one side 
of the gallery and the gentlemen the other. On this occasion the fair 
sex led off with the hymn commencing, “ Oh for a man, oh for a man, 
—oh for a mansion in the skies!” the gentlemen immediately taking 
up the refrain, ‘‘Send down Sal, send down Sal,—Send down Salvation 
from on high!”—New York Orpheus. 

Ar Marse1uues a concert given lately in the Salle du Conservatoire 
for the benefit of the Poles was largely attended. The members of 
this select assemblage, being all well-known to each other, found 
themselves, as it were, en famille, and the consequence was that the 
conversation gradually became something more than audible during 
the performance. At length it rose to such a diapason that some 
happily-inspired person despatched a little billet to the two performers, 
Mdile. M. and M. R., who were then executing a morceau. It ran thus: 
“The performers are requested to play extremely piano, in order not 
to disturb the conversation.” The billet was passed from hand to 
hand; the rebuke was accepted in good part, and silence restored. 

Tue Acapemie Des Beaux Arrs.—The candidates whom the section 
of painting presented to the Académie des Beaux Arts in Paris at its 
assembly on Saturday last for the honour of filling the vacant place 
among its foreign correspondent members are Mr, L--ys, of Antwerp; 
Mr. Podesti, of Rome ; Mr. Deger, of Dusseldorf. The Académie has 
added to this list the names of J. R. Herbert, R.A., of London, and Mr. 
Rosales, of Madrid. 

Herr Cart Frrric, professor of an instrument called the zither— 
popular in some parts of Germany, and one for which the great Mozart 
deigned to write in his immortal opera of Don Juan—gave a matinée on 
Saturday, July 6th, at the Beethoven Rooms. Herr Carl Fittig has 
had the honour of performing before their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at Marlborough House, on which occasion 
he gave some of the pieces on the zither he played to-day. The 
matinée commenced with a duet for the zither, played by Herr Fittig 
and his pupil, Mr, Sommer. For his solos Herr Fittig played “ Scottish 
Dreams,” and «Souvenir de Salzburg,” his own compositions. Mr. 
Sommers gave an Alpine song arranged by Carl Fittig, on the same 
Instrument. The music for the zither is an acquired taste, but may 
be acquired. From the applause bestowed on. the performances of 
Herr Fittig and his pupil, we should fancy some of the audience had 
acquired it. Mr. Fred Chatterton gave his popular rhapsody on the 
harp, called ‘The Nymph’s Revel,” and, with Signor Regondi on the 
concertina, a duct from Moise, both pieces being freely applauded. 
Malle. Drasdil sang the new song of “'The Schooner,” by Madame 
Rudersdorff, and the duet, “Ich wolt mein lied,” by Mendelssohn, with 
Mdlle. Landrina, both rather effectively. ‘I'he latter vocalist aimed at 
Donizetti's “OQ mio Fernando.” Miss Rose Hersee sang M. Ganz’s 
“Owhen we went a-gleaning,” and, with Signor Caravoglia, Ricci’s 
duet from Crispino, “Vedi o cara,” both artists receiving echoing 
applause. The Signor also gave a new romance by Signor Traventi, 
“ Odel mio cor sovrana,” and was encored, A young Italian violinist, Sig. 











Risegari, played Ernst’s “« Elegie,” followed by Vieuxtemps’ “ Souvenir 
d’Amerique,” in both pieces displaying taste and brilliancy of execution. 
Mr. Trelawny Cobham in a French song by Ambroise Thomas gained 
the approbation of the audience. Herr Lehmeyer and Mr. Sidney 
Naylor presided at the pianoforte. Basu Bazoox. 

Mr. Ganz gave his annual concert, by permission of the Earl of 
Dudley, in the picture gallery of Dudley House, on Tuesday morning 
the 18th of June, before a distinguished and fashionable assemblage. 
With the exception of one or two pieces, the programme was miscel- 
laneous. The exceptions were Mozart’s Quartet in G minor, for 
pianoforte, violin, tenor and violoncello — played by MM. Ganz, 
Straus, Hann, and Paque; march and finale from Weber's Concert Stiick 
—Mr. Ganz, pianist ; and Mendelssohn’s and Moscheles’ Grand Duo for 
two pianofortes, on Preciosa, performed by Master Cowen and Mr. 
Ganz—all excellent performances at all hands. Mr. Ganz, in addition, 
played his own popuiar transcription of ‘The Nightingale’s Trill,” in 
which he was completely successful. Herr Straus, in Ernst’s “ Elegie,” 
and M. Paque in Niedermeyer’s solo, “Le Lac,” on the violoncello, were 
both loudly applauded. M. Paque accompanied Miss Julie Elton in 
Randegger’s “ Peacefully Slumber,” in the violoncello obbligato, which 
added materially to the effect produced by the song. M. Jules Lefort 
supplied two of his French chansons ; Miss Louisa Pyne gave Signor 
Schira’s reverie, ‘*Sognai,” and joined M. Lefort in Adrien Boildieu’s 
arrangement of ‘Au clair de la lune,” asa duet, which was received 
with much favour. Mdlle. Liebhart sang “Love hailed a little 
Maid,” and created the usual impression, singing that pretty air de- 
lightfully. Mdlle. Enequist contributed an air of Auber’s and some 
Swedish lieder, and was admired in all, Mr, George Perren gained an 
encore in Mr, Ganz’s song, “I seek for thee in every flower” (no rela- 
tion to Rophino Lacy’s song, “ I seek her in ev’ry flower ”). Me, Weiss 
produced the invariable effect in his bold and striking song, “ King 
Canute.” Signor Ciabatta introduced a new song by Signor Arditi, 
“ Let me love thee,” and sung it like a veritable artist. If the words 
of the song were as good as the music, it might become popular. Miss 
Fanny Holland made her first appearance, and gave the scena, “ Softly 
Sigh,” from Der Freischiitz, She also sang in the popular trio from Mr, 
Benedict’s St. Cecilia, and, all things accounting, made a favourable 
impression. ‘Che coneert ended with the well-known quartet from 
Martha. Messrs. Randegger and Ganz presided at the pianoforte 
alternately. Basut Bazoox. 

Brrstav.—It is definitely settled that the new Theatre will be 
opened on the Ist October next. 

Kéxrespera.—Madame Harriers-Wippern, Mdlles. von Edelsberg 
and Orgeni, from the Royal Opera-house, Berlin, have been giving 
performances here. 

Recenspurc.—Herr Rietz resigns his post of conductor in this town 
to accept a similar one in Mayence. 

Mvnicu.—The artists have already set to work, in the Glass Palace, 
on the scenery for Herr Richard's Wagner’s new opera, Die Meistersin- 
ger von Niirnberg. The expense of producing the opera is calculated 
at about 20,000 florins. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Crimer & C).—* Long live the Belgians;” “Le Lac,” by Niedermeyer; ‘‘ The 
Dream of St. Jerome,” by Beethoven; ‘* The tender time ot May,” by M. W. 
Balle ; ‘* The Sultan's March,” by Rossini. 

Avcrexer & Co,—* Invyocations au sacré ceur,” par Wilhelm Schuthes. 
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DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
fully establish its great virtues. 


zabis 4 y of the Clergy and Statesmen 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy e . me be ents af on 


No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





THE VoicsE x7 SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


rhe great success of Signor ApoLFo Frrrart's celebrated method for The FORMA. 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


Ani may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his r id , 32, Gl ter Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 
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POPULAR 


TW nsic of the Olden Cime 


A Cellection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tunes, which constitute the National Music of England ; 
arranged Chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England, during 
the various reigns, by 


W. CHAPPELL, FiS.A. 


THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
A few Copies still to be had of the Complete Work. 
In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo., £2 2s. 





Old English Drtties, 


All the Favourite Songs selected from “ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,” with 


SYMPHONIES & ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO, 


(. A. MACEARREN, 


The Long Ballads compressed, and in some cases new 
words written, by 


J. OXENFORD. 





LARGE FOLIO EDITION, 
Printed from Engraved Plates, Price in Cloth, £1 ls. 
To be kad in separate Parts, Folio size, each gs, 
SMALL TYPE EDITION, 
Complete, in Cloth, 10s.6d.; Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 


The above Work is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing 
Twelve Songs, Price 1, 


N.B,—All the OLD ENGLISH DITTIES are also published separately, from 
Engraved Plates, Large Folio size, Price 1s, each. 


Old English Ditties, 


FOR THREE OR MORE VOICES, 


SELECTED FROM 


CHAPPELL’S POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME 
IJaRMONIzED By G. A. MACFARREN. 


Part I., small size, containing Six Songs, Price of each 
Part, 6d., Score, 6d. 








Complete Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 





NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By CuariBet, Sung by Mdlle. Liesnart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James MOoLtoy. 


When all the World is Young. 


By Exizaseta Purp. ‘The Words by the Rev. Cuares 
Kingstey. Price 8s. Sung by Mr. Patey. 


“This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Zllustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.py 
and Miss WYNNE. 4s. 


Clear and Cool. 
By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES KinasLey. 
Companion to ‘*The Brook.” 3s. 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. ‘ 4s, 


Sleep. 


By Dotores. 


Bye-and-bye. 
By VirGinia GABRIEL, 
4s. 


The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.py. 


Love came playing. 
By VIOLETTA. 3s. 


“ A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.”—Jusical 
Standard. 


Give. 


By ArTuur SULLIVAN. Sung by Miss Evita Wynne. 33. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sainton-Do.by. 4s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 


By CLaRIBEL. Being areply to ‘‘ Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By ALrreD Tennyson. The Music by CLaniBEL. 3s. 


Only at home. 
By Virainia GabrieL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Do sy. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 3s. 


Strangers yet. 


By CiariBeL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s. 








BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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READY THIS DAY. 


NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


Les 
Braves Belges 


BELGIAN MARCH 


INTRODUCING THE 


Helgan Aatonal Ar, 





GERALD STANLEY. 





Price Three Shillings. 





METZLER and CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 


New Pieces, 


66 
Eloquence,” 
MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L Arc-en-ciel,” 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





‘““Wemories of Home,” 


ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE 


BY 
D’ALMAINE & Co.,, 
LONDON. 

A —_ handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Iyory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, Kc. 


27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 





PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


respecting the Pranorortes of D’Atmaine & Co., 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


‘We, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co. , have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


J. L. Abel 

F. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
J. Blewitt 

S. Brizzi 
Theodore Buckley 
F. Chatterton 

J. B, Chatterton 
T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 

C. Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Fawcett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 

I J. Fraser 


H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 


M. Geary 
George Genge 
Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 
J. W. Glover 





(Signed) 


F. G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 

E. Harrison 

D. Howell 

J. Harroway 

H. F. Hasse 

J. L. Hatton 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 
Henry Hayward 
W. H. Holmes 


J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bac. 


F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
T. Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 
G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 

E. J. Loder 

H. Maceo 

H. S. May 

C. Minasi 

W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 

E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 














Henri Panofka 
Robert Panorma 
Henry Phillips 
John Parry 
F. Praeger 
J. Rafter 
W. Rea 
H. Redl 
Tommaso Rovedino 
Sims Reeves 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
G. H. Rodwell 
A. R. Reinagle 
F. Roeckel 
F. Romer 
E. J. Russell 
John Sewell 
A. Sedgwick 
C. M. Sola 
Emerick Szekely 
J. Templeton 
John Thomas 
F. Weber 
H. Westrop" 
J. Waddington 
T. H. Wright 
C. C. Wigley 
&., &e, &e, 


WALMER ROAD WORKS, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bec to inform the Trade and Profession that they 
have purchased the Copyright, from 


MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE.” 


BISHOP. 


“DERMOT ASTORE.” 


CROUCH. 


“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN,” 


CROUCH. 


HAMILTON'S 
STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL. 


LODER'S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


AND A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 























LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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